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By  Master  Custom  Craftsmen 
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King  David  Batons 


YesI  the  finest  in  sound,  sensitive  con- 
struction,  beautiful  balance  and  designing,  plus 
^  most  exact  intonation,  fine  voicing,  full  volume,  distin- 

guish  these  instruments  so  popular  with  school  musicians.  These  are 
Artist  Models  of  finest  professional  quality,  yet  they  are  priced  in  the  easy 
buying  range  of  every  school  musician. 

THE  WHITEHALL  CLARINET  has  the  tonal  quality  and  perfection  of  intonation  found  only 
in  very  high  priced  clarinetsl  It  is  made  of  Ebonite  (hard  rubber)  with  the  upper  joint  lined  with 
an  inner  tube  of  nickel  silver  that  prevents  breakage  and  improves  playing  quality  and  intona- 
tionl  Bh  Boehm  system,  17  keys,  6  rings,  beautifully  forged  nickel  plated,  highly  polished,  specially 
constructed  springs  for  lightning-quick  action.  Adjustable  pivot  screws;  Non-warp,  non-crack, 
moisture-proof  construction.  Complete  with  French  DeLuxe  Form-fitting  case,  $159.00. 

THE  FRANKLIN  TROMBONE  has  solid,  one  piece  bracing,  double  on  slide;  extra  long  ferrule 
joints;  slide  and  bell  locks  (new  style);  nickel  silver,  chrome  finish  slides;  smart  built-in  balancer;  7 
inch  bell;  modern  engraving;  gold  lacquer  finish.  The  Franklin  has  a  smoothness  and  pitch  accuracy 
that  top  professionals  rave  about.  Comes  in  beautiful  plush-lined  French  style  case,  complete, 
$125.00.  See  and  try  these  beautiful  instruments  at  your  favorite  music  store. 

KING  DAVID.  WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR  BATONS.  25  noted  school  Bandmasters  designed 
them.  "Feather-like"  weight  for  tireless  directing.  Micrometer-exact  taper  balance.  Finest  straight 
grain,  warp-proof  Maple,  Permanently  white  duco  finish.  See  them  at  your  local  music  store.  Select 
the  one  of  6  popular  styles  YOU  like  best.  Here  they  are.  Order  a  dozen  for  your  summer  school 
or  Music  Camp  work. 
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JONAH  JONES 


I 


Trumpet  with  Cab  Calloway — and  that  means  bril¬ 
liant  trumpet  when  Jonah  Jones  plays  his  Olds. 
He  picked  his  instrument  for  its  brilliancy,  smooth 
action  and  consistent  dependability.  Try  an  Olds 
and  see  how  the  exclusive  features  and  meticulous 
craftmanship  combine  to  produce  a  trumpet  of  true 
brilliance. 


F.  E.  OLDS  &  SON,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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A  Backward  Look 
and  a  Hearty 
"Well  Done"  to 
the  M.  E.  N.  C. 


•  IN  THEIR  ELEVENTH  biennial 
meeting  in  Detroit  this  month  the 
music  educators  of  America  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  vote  a  hearty  pat  on  the  back 
for  the  members  of  their  esteemed 
profession.  And  yet,  never  was  such 
a  motion  more  in  order. 

No  other  phase  of  education  has 
seen  such  swift,  dramatic  change  in 
the  past  twenty  years  as  has  the 
teaching  of  music  in  the  nation’s 
schools.  And  few,  if  any,  teacher 
groups  can  point  to  a  greater  improve¬ 
ment  in  techniques  and,  more  impor¬ 
tant,  results  achieved  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

The  fact  that  music  education  is  a 
different  kind  of  subject  in  almost 
every  respect  has  been  both  a  boon 
and  a  bottleneck  in  respect  to  its 
growth.  Music  has  had  to  flght  every 
inch  of  the  way  to  win  its  place  in  the 
sun  of  public  approval — but,  where  it 
has  won  that  place,  the  sun  has  been 
warm  indeed. 

The  flght  goes  on  for  still  there  are 
entrenched  misunderstandings  to  be 
rooted  out,  false  opinions  to  be 
blasted  loose  and  new  standards  to  be 
planted  in  ground  already  won.  Rut. 
as  always,  the  music  educator  will  be 
equal  to  the  task. 

One  of  the  most  impressive — and 
perhaps  the  easiest — vltrtories  won  by 
the  school  music  movement  lies  in  the 
wide  acceptance  of  the  school  band 
as  a  part  of  community  life.  For  to¬ 
day  the  “High  School  Band”  is  as 
integral  a  part  of  typical  American 
society  as  chlcken-on-Sunday. 

But  in  a  sense  the  music  educator 
is  still  a  pioneer.  His  thinking  in 
terms  of  his  profession  ranges  far  be¬ 
yond  that  of  his  public  and  even  his 
school  officials.  More  and  more  he 
points  his  efforts  toward  the  broadest 
aspects  of  music  as  a  social  force  .  .  . 
as  a  tremendous  power  pointing 
toward  the  realization  of  Man’s  worth¬ 
iest  hopes  ...  as  a  universal  language 
which  may  help  all  of  us  learn  the 
meaning  of  brotherhood  and  mutual 
understanding. 

All  of  this,  and  more,  still  lies  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  flght  goes  on,  but  it  is 
a  winning  flght  and  one  that  anyone 
may  be  proud  to  enter.  It  is  not  too 
early  to  pause  .  .  .  look  back,  and  say, 
“Well  done!” 


★  fihsMjnjtinq.  ★  ★  ★ 


Graham  Overgard,  Detroit.  Michigan 

THE  NATION'S  music  educators  are  meeting  this  month  in  the  back  yard 
of  one  of  the  most  esteemed  members  of  their  profession.  Dr.  Graham  T. 
Overgard,  who  directs  the  famous  bands  of  Detroit's  Wayne  University,  is 
superbly  qualified  to  act  as  the  Motor  City's  host  to  tbe  MENC. 

A  Kansas  farm  boy  who  feH  in  love  with  a  borrowed  cornet,  Overgard  has 
plowed  a  straight  musical  furrow  ever  since.  He  came  to  Wayne  in  1937 
with  a  record  already  emblazoned  with  eight  summers  as  conductor  of  the 
National  High  School  and  College  Bands  at  Interfochen,  seven  years  as 
assistant  conductor  of  the  U.  of  Illinois  bands  and  a  national  championship 
won  by  his  Urbana,  III.,  high  school  band. 

At  Wayne  they  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  create  a  center  for  American 
music,  and  he  has  fulfilled  the  assignment  to  the  letter.  Under  his  direction 
the  university's  bands  have  become  an  important  civic  institution  as  well  as 
a  laboratory  for  most  of  the  important  composers  writing  in  the  American 
idiom  today.  Roy  Harris,  Ferde  Grofe  and  Morton  Gould  are  among  those 
who  have  had  their  works  first  translated  into  sound  by  Overgard  and  his 
100-piece  symphonic  band. 

Currency  president  of  the  Detroit  Music  Educators  Club,  Overgard  also 
directs  music  activities  for  (a)  the  Michigan  State  Fair,  (b)  the  Detroit  Lions, 
footballers,  and  (c)  the  All-American  Soap-Box  Derby.  His  national  fame  rests 
on  a  score  of  compositions  and  arrangements,  frequent  appearances  as  a 

ndge  at  important  festivals  from  coast-to-coast  and  a  glamorous  spread  in 
FE,  a  fast-growing  picture  magazine  about  half  as  old  as  the  SM. 

Though  he  hob-nobs  daily  in  the  musical  stratosphere.  Dr.  Overgard  has 
maintained  an  unflagging  interest  in  the  achievements  of  school  bands.  His 
personality,  organizational  ability  and  musicianship  wiH  play  a  major  role  in 
Detroit's  welcome  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  MENC. 

“Jhsif,  CbuL  ynakinq, 
(hnsthka^TnuAka^ 
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On  the  Cover 

THE  DOUBLE-DUTY  drummer  i$  Rost 
Heat  of  Mete,  Arizona,  snapped  after 
a  tough  drill  session  under  Felix 
McKarnan,  band  conductor  at  Arizona 
State  College  at  Tampa.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  two-way  rig,  claims  Drum¬ 
mer  Haas,  it  that  it  simplifies  percus¬ 
sion  problems  on  the  command,  "To 
the  rear,  marchl"  Alto,  he  adds,  it  is 
made  to  order  for  that  particular 
breed  of  drum-banger  who  doesn't 
know  whether  he's  coming  or  going. 
We  fervently  agree.  (More  on  the 
Arizona  Band  next  month.) 
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rLIZABETH  LANGSUTH  —  "M*n 
sv«  one  advantage — their  voicesl" 


GLADYS  ZABILKA— "A  sente 
of  humor  it  a  prime  attat." 


MARIE  SIDORSKY  —  "All  I 
heard  was  ‘We  want  a  man'." 


IMOGENE  BOYLE— "In 

you'll  be  judged  on  ability  j 


Leave  It  to  the  Girls! 


As  Band  Directors  they’re  proving 
they  can  do  a  man-sized  job 


•  ONCE  UPON  A  TIME,  so  they  say, 
an  attractive  young  lady  decided  that 
what  she  wanted  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world  was  to  lead  a  band. 
Her  friends  told  her  she  was  crazy. 

“It’s  undignified,"  they  said.  “What’s 
more,  it’s  never  been  done.  Besides 
the  world  is  in  a  bad  enough  state 
already  what  with  women  voting  and 
riding  bicycles.  A  female  Sousa 
would  be  the  final  blow.  You  tend  to 
your  embroidery  and  pray  that  you 
don’t  grow  up  to  marry  a  musician.” 

And,  they  say,  this  woman  lived  to 
a  ripe  old  age  and,  though  she  man¬ 


aged  to  sneak  a  few  moments  alone 
with  her  phonograph  and  a  baton,  she 
never  did  get  to  lead  a  band.  But. 
when  her  daughter  began  looking 
dreamy-eyed  at  the  local  band  con¬ 
certs  in  the  park,  our  heroine  decided 
on  prompt  action.  She  packed  the  gal 
off  to  a  music  conservatory  and  a 
trend  was  started. 

Today,  although  women  band  direc¬ 
tors  (or  directresses,  if  you’re  fussy) 
are  giving  their  male  colleagues  a 
run  for  their  money  in  every  state 
in  the  Union,  the  idea  still  hasn’t  ex¬ 
actly  caught  on  like  wildfire.  But 


every  year  more  and  more  girls  are 
stepping  up  on  the  band  podium  and, 
with  a  nod  to  their  repressed  ances¬ 
tor,  doing  a  Job  that  would  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  March  King 
himself. 

The  girls  have  been  doing  all  right 
for  themselves  for  a  good  many  years 
now  with  little  more  than  an  occa¬ 
sional  peep  of  publicity  from  any 
source.  And  so  this  month  in  a  last- 
ditch  effort  to  prove  that  chivalry, 
though  badly  mangled,  is  still  not 
dead,  the  SM  is  putting  on  record 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  a 
few  outstanding  women  in  the  field 
of  band  directing.  And  this  is  as  good 
a  thne  as  any  to  note  that  a  woman 
has  to  be  tops  to  stay  in  the  business 
any  length  of  time.  If  she’s  Just  so-so 
. . .  well,  sister,  there  are  lots  and 
lots  of  men  looking  around . . . 

Love  that  Work! 

Besides  ability,  the  feminine  Sousas 
have  another  outstanding  trait  in 
common — they  love  their  work  in  a 
way  that  no  mere  male  could  ever 
aspire  to.  Take  Gladys  Zabilka,  the 
young  lady  who  guides  the  musical 
destinies  of  some  forty  or  so  farm  kids 
who  live  within  snowshoeing  distance 
of  Cooper,  Iowa.  Counting  cats  and 
dogs  the  census  people  were  able  to 
muster  a  population  of  about  100  for 
the  town,  and  the  consolidated  high 
school  there  has  an  enrollment  of  39. 

Although  Miss  Zabilka  and  her  42- 


FLIN,  and  planty  of  if,  it  fhe  kaynofo  in  Gladys  Zabilka 't  music  program  for  tha 
rural  sfudanfs  in  tba  Cooper,  la,,  contolidafad  school.  Above  it  her  boys’  swing 
band  having  fun  af  a  practice  tattion  and,  incidentally,  learning  a  lot  of  music. 
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A  MAN-SIZED  JOB,  at  any  director  would  agree,  it  the  direction 
of  a  bend  like  the  125-piece  organization  above.  Imogene  Boyle 
directt  thit  big,  thowmanly  band  of  the  Hempttead,  N.  Y.,  high 


tchool,  thown  above  in  New  York  City't  Polo  Groundt.  The  forma¬ 
tion  it  a  clock,  with  the  marching  corpt  forming  a  twinging  pendulum. 
Mitt  Boyle  it  alto  famout  for  her  excellent  Hempttead  orchettrat. 


piece  band  may  never  perform  for 
more  than  a  hundred  persons  at  one 
time,  providing  they  can  get  the  whole 
town  to  turn  out,  they  take  their  hats 
off  to  no  one  when  it  comes  to  having 
a  heap  of  pure,  unadulterated  fun  out 
of  the  complicated  process  called 
music  education. 

It  was  at  Cornell  College  that 
Gladys  Zabilka  decided  that  instru¬ 
mental  music  teaching  was  for  her. 
Before  coming  to  Cooper  she  had 
copped  a  first  in  the  State  music  con¬ 
test  with  the  Paton,  la.,  hand. 

Individual  instruction  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  her  program,  but  after-hours 
instruction  is  out.  Her  students  ali 
iive  on  the  farm  and  the  bus  leaves 
at  four  o’clock.  Nevertheless  she  has 
developed  some  fine  instrumentaiists 
and  her  smaii  pep  hand  and  boys’ 
swing  band  are  the  hub  of  ail  com¬ 
munity  activities,  from  the  4-H  and 
I.4idies  Aid  meetings  to  basketbali 
games  and  school  social  functions. 

Though  she  holds  a  Masters  degree 
and  has  an  extensive  background. 
Miss  Zabilka  wouldn’t  swap  Jobs  with 
anyone.  She’s  bought  herself  a  small 
bungalow  in  Cooper  and  keeps  the 
band  going  all  year  ’round.  At  re¬ 
hearsals  she’s  just  one  of  the  gang 


and  encourages  the  kids  to  play  what 
they  like.  By  some  strange  alchemy, 
this  results  in  better  and  better  per¬ 
formance  and  everybody’s  happy... 
especially  Gladys  Zabilka,  who  says, 
“It  has  always  been  remarkable  to 


■me  why  my  school  board  pays  me 
good  money  for  just  having  fun  with 
their  kids.” 

The  community  of  Hempstead, 
N.  Y.7  is  a  far  cry  from  the  prairie 
town  of  Cooper  in  every  respect.  The 


THREE  YEARS  ago  tha  Ridlay  band  of  Folsom,  Pa.,  had  no  uniforms,  aquipmanf  or 
playars.  Sinca  than  Marla  SIdorsky  has  built  tha  band  Into  a  varsatila,  wall-aqulppad 
marching  and  playing  unit  and  has  won  full  community  support  for  har  program. 
Abova  Is  tha  Ridlay  band's  brass  sactlon  —  wall-instrumantad  and  wall-uniformad. 
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The  Musician's  Workshop 

Stringed  Instrument  Repairs 

By  Raymond  Cheek 
Director  of  Orchestra 
San  Benito  H.  S.  and  Jr.  College 
Hollister,  Calif. 

Cracks  in  the  Violin 


Many  cracks  in  unexpensive 
violins  can  ibe  repaired  by  the  teach¬ 
er.  Perhaps  the  most  common  of 
these  are  cracks  in  the  top.  bottom, 
and  the  wings  of  the  f-hole.  Some 
of  these  may  be  serious  enough  to 
require  the  top  being  taken  off, 
which  should  be  done  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  repair  man. 

Many  of  the  smaller  cracks  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  is  to  remove  the  strings  and 
perhaps  the  sound  post.  If  the  cracks 
are  in  the  top  or  back  and  are  not 
too  near  the  sound  post,  widen  the 
crack  a  bit  by  pressure  on  the  violin 
with  the  hand,  and  then  run  glue 
into  it.  The  two  sides  of  the  crack 
should  be  shoved  together  to  form 
a  perfect  level  and  then  left  to  dry. 

In  some  cases  a  large  wooden 
clamp  such  as  used  In  the  shop 
classes  will  fit  the  body  of  the  violin 
and.  with  some  care,  enough  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  to  make  a  better  fit. 
Be  careful  with  clamps  not  to  hurt 
the  edge  of  the  violin. 


Cracks  in  the  wings  of  the  f-hole 
may  be  pressed  down  slightly  to 
open  and  then  pour  glue  into  it. 
A  small  stick  can  be  wedged  into 
the  f-hole  or  put  under  the  finger 
board  to  hold  this  crack  in  position 
until  dry. 

Cracks  In  the  back  or  belly  of 
the  violin  caused  by  pressure  of  the 
sound  post  are  usually  of  a  more 
serious  nature  and  require  removal 
of  the  top  and  should  be  left  to  a 
good  repair  man. 

Cracks  in  the  ribs  of  a  violin 
may  be  fixed  by  pressing  one  side 
of  the  rib  to  create  a  larger  open¬ 
ing.  Then  run  the  glue  into  the 
crack  and  press  back  into  the  nor¬ 
mal  shape.  If  the  top  should  be  off 
when  working  on  a  rib  crack,  small 
buttons  of  wood  may  be  glued  to 
the  inside  of  the  rib  and  worked 
down  to  a  proper  size. 

Be  sure  that  all  excessive  glue  is 
removed  from  the  violin  before  it 
drys,  or  it  will  spoil  the  finish. 

(Xext  month,  what  to  do  for  pegs 
that  slip.) 


Hempstead  high  school  orchestra,  for 
instance,  has  been  referred  to  as  “the 
most  complete  orchestra  unit  of  any 
school  in  the  state”,  and  in  New  York 
those  are  strong  words.  A  recent 
Hempstead  concert  was  acclaimed  as 
“...certainly  one  of  the  most  pre¬ 
tentious  music  programs  ever  given 
by  a  high  school  music  department  in 
the  East,”  by  the  New  York  School 
Music  News. 

But  Imogene  Boyle  who  directs  the 
complex,  glittering  instrumental  de¬ 
partment  at  Hempstead  has  a  great 
deal  in  common  with  her  feminine  col¬ 
league  who  shows  apple-cheeked  Iowa 
farm  kids  how  to  have  fun  with  mu¬ 
sic.  In  both  cases  ability  backed  up 
by  hard  work  and  study  have  spelled 
out  success  in  terms  of  a  career. 
And,  most  important,  both  women 
possess  a  genuine  love  of  music  and 
a  real  fondness  for  working  with 
young  people. 

Miss  Boyle  garnered  her  profes¬ 
sional  training  at  the  Cincinnati  Con¬ 
servatory,  the  Eugen  Ysaye  Master 
Violin  Classes.  Columbia  U.  and 
Juilliard.  She’ll  have  her  Doctor’s 
certificate  before  long.  Before  coming 
to  Hempstead  she  worked  in  teacher 
training  in  a  number  of  college  posi¬ 
tions. 

With  a  100-piece  orchestra  and  a 
125-piece  band  under  her  direction. 
Miss  Boyle  is  doing  a  man-sized  Job 
by  any  standards.  In  concerts  her  or¬ 
ganizations  are  apt  to  toss  off  such 
ditties  as  the  Heifetz  arrangement  of 
“Hora  Staccato”,  Mendelssohn’s  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  4,  Dvorak’s  “New  World” 
Symphony,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Scheherazade.” 

The  huge  Hempstead  marching  band 
has  reaped  laurels  throughout  the 
state  for  their  dazzling  marching  and 
playing  demonstrations  at  athletic 
events,  augmented  by  a  girls’  march¬ 
ing  corps. 

Does  a  woman  have  to  be  better 
than  a  man  to  compete  as  a  director 
on  an  equal  basis?  Imogene  Boyle 
thinks  so,  but  hastens  to  add  that, 
regardless  of  sex,  a  director  has  to 
have  what  it  takes  if  he  or  she  is  to  be 
a  success.  Her  definition:  “fine  mu¬ 
sicianship,  rich  musical  experiences, 
leadership,  personality  that  will  in¬ 
spire  students,  ability  to  achieve  and 
maintain  fiqe  relationship  with  as¬ 
sistants  and  administration,  plenty  of 
energy  and  a  real  and  burning  desire 
to  make  good  music." 

We  Want  a  Man! 

How  does  a  woman  become  a  band 
directress,  and  how  does  she  get  her 
first  job?  Take  it  from  Marie  Sidorsky, 
director  of  the  Folsom,  Pa.,  high 


school  band,  it  isn’t  easy.  Miss  Sidor¬ 
sky  decided  early  on  a  music  career 
and  concentrated  on  percussion.  She 
graduated  from  West,  Chester  State 
Teachers  College  In  1942  and  began 
searching  for  a  band  to  direct. 

Her  search  for  a  Job  proved  both 
fascinating  and  exhausting.  Supervi¬ 
sors  and  superintendents  everywhere 
sang  the  same  refrain — “We  want  a 
man!”  Finally  she  settled  for  a  vocal 
Job.  After  a  year  of  do-re-mi.  she  found 
a  school  that  was  willing  to  gamble 
on  a  feminine  Instrumental  teacher 
and  she  grabbed  at  the  chance.  On  the 
first  day  of  school  she  found  that  her 
classroom  was  to  be  shared  by  the 
school  nurse,  whose  sole  Job  was  ex¬ 
amining  pupils  for  pediculosis. 

After  three  days  in  this  musical- 
medical  atmosphere,  she  quit,  took  a 
Job  as  Director  of  Instrumental  Music 
in  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  settled  down 
to  serious  band  work.  But  Fate  was 
still  dogging  her  footsteps:  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  male  director  who  had 


a  pre-war  claim  on  the  Job  returned 
from  the  wars  and  Miss  Sidorsky 
moved  to  Upper  Moreland. 

At  Upper  Moreland  she  revived  a 
band  that  had  'been  a  war  casualty 
and  in  the  meantime  collared  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  diploma  from  the  U.  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  But,  although  she  was  doing 
fine  with  her  new  band,  the  Job  was 
strictly  on  borrowed  time  for  again  a 
Cl  was  coming  home  to  take  over. 

And  then,  at  long  last,  the  sun 
broke  through,  for  she  found  a  school 
which  had  not  had  a  l)and  for  more 
than  six  years  and  which  wanted  one 
badly  and  was  favorably  disposed  to¬ 
wards  hiring  a  woman.  When  she  first 
took  over  as  director  of  the  Ridley 
Township  high  school  band  in  Fol¬ 
som,  Miss  Sidorsky  found  an  equip¬ 
ment  inventory  consisting  of  no  uni¬ 
forms.  a  few  beat-up  horns  and  a 
broken-down  drum.  But  the  school 
board  quickly  went  to  bat  for  her  by 
buying  essential  instruments  and  a 
(Continued  on  Page  IS) 
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Notes  on  playing  the  heather-leather 


I  They  Left  Me  Holding  the  Bag! 


I 

i 

I 

i 

•  DO  YOU  REMEMBER  the  arUcle 
in  the  April  ’47  issue  of  the  S.M.  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibilities  of  Bagpipes 
at  BALDWIN  HIOH  SCHOOL?  Well 
— they  are  here!  Baldwin  now  has  a 
Highland  Piper,  with  ail  the  trim¬ 
mings,  who  provides  the  real  music  of 
our  Highland  Lassies  at  football 
games  as  part  of  our  half-time  routine. 

If  you  care  to  check  back  on  the 
story,  dig  out  your  April  copy  and  see 
for  yourself.  We  have  added  more 
dancers  and  now  have  a  corps  of 
twelve  who  march  with  the  Major¬ 
ettes  at  the  head  of  our  68-piece  band. 

THE  PRACTICE  CHANTER 

The  pipes  arrived  last  June.  1,  Jack 
Hiller,  a  Junior  this  year  was  chosen 
to  play  them.  At  first  the  pipes  were 
unmanageable,  the  bag  being  very 
tough  and  stiff,  but  with  the  help  of 
several  local  Clan  Band  Members  we 
finally  got  them  into  playatble  condi¬ 
tion.  While  this  was  being  done  I 
was  learning  the  fingering  technique 
etc.,  on  what  is  called  the  “practice 
chanter".  By  the  time  this  was  ac¬ 
complished  school  was  only  two  weeks 
away. 

1  immediately  got  to  work  taking  a 
few  lessons  and  practicing  for  hours 
and  hours.  What  would  some  of  you 
musicians  do  if  suddenly  faced  with 
a  leather  bag,  two  tenor  drones,  a 
bass  drone,  a  chanter,  and  a  mouth¬ 
piece  containing  an  oboe  style  reed? — 
.Me  too  —  I  felt  whipped  before  I 
started. 

The  first  thing  I  learned  to  do  was 
keep  the  bag  filled  with  air  and  to 
control  the  air  pressure  with  my  left 
arm  to  keep  a  continuous  tone  going 
on  the  drones  and  the  chanter. 


Th«  Author  as  ha  appaars  during  the 
last  lap  of  a  hair-raising  Highland  solo. 


DRONES?  CHANTERS? 

Drones?  Chanters?  A  good  ques¬ 
tion.  The  drones  are  the  three  long 
pipes  over  the  shoulder.  Inside  each 
is  a  bamboo  reed  with  a  “tongue” 
cut  in  it  to  provide  the  vibration.  Two 
of  the  drones  are  the  same  pitch, — the 


(P.S‘—Sj&  a  (Pipe! 


small  or  tenor  drones;  the  other  is  an 
octave  lower,  the  bass  drone.  All 
three  must  be  tuned  (over  and  over 
and  over)  to  “A”  on  the  Chanter. 

The  chanter  is  the  long  part  I  am 
holding  in  my  hands.  It  has  nine  Un¬ 
ger  and  thumb  holes  and  a  reed  re¬ 
sembling  an  oboe  reed.  The  range  is 
from  G  above  middle  C  to  A  a  ninth 
higher — no  accidentals  to  worry  about. 

Breath  control  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  After  the  bag  is  filled  it 
is  not  necessary  to  blow  continuously 
as  the  air  is  then  sent  through  the 
drones  and  chanter  by  arm  pressure 
on  the  bag.  Sounds  easy,  but  don’t  go 
looking  for  headaches.  When  the  air 
pressure  is  uneven  or  when  it  dies  oft 


Soys  Director  Mcliroy 

Jack  is  an  exceptionally  hard¬ 
working  music  student  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  experienced  pipers,  he  has 
accomplished  the  impossible  by 
learning  to  play  the  pipes  in  such 
a  short  time. 

Learning  to  play  the  pipes  is 
something  like  raising  a  baby — 
except  that  the  baby  will  squall  by 
itself! 

— Wm.  J.  Mcliroy,  Dir.  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music,  Baldwin  Twp.  H.S. 


gradually  we  get  the  familiar  death 
rattle  that  is  so  commonly  associated 
with  the  pipes. 

After  putting  in  a  lot  of  blood, 
sweat,  and  living  through  threats  from 
the  neighbors,  I  was  finally  ready  for 
the  first  appearance.  All  went  well  as 
our  twelve  ‘Lassies’  performed  their 
dance,  and  the  Baldwin  Highlander 
was  more  than  just  a  phrase  on  the 
sport  page.  • 


>i$adidaikA 

Bagpipe  Soloist  with  the  "Baldwin  Highlanders" 
Baldwin  Twp.  High  School.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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What's  behind  the  iiddle  lamine? 


Look,  No  Strings! 


•  THE  NEED  FOR  A  STRONG  in*o- 
motion  of  interest  in  strings  is  one  of 
the  important  problems  facing  music 
educators  today.  It  will  be  well  worth 
the  time  of  every  director,  regardless 
of  whether  bis  specialty  is  band  or 
orchestra,  to  look  into  the  reasons  be¬ 
hind  the  stunted  growth  of  string  de¬ 
partments  in  most  of  our  schools,  and 
to  give  some  serious  thought  as  to 
what  can  be  done  about  the  situation. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  five  basic 
reasons  for  the  apparent  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  strings:  1)  Length  of  time 
for  accomplishment,  2)  Lack  of  gla¬ 
mour,  3)  Band  usefulness  and  versatil¬ 
ity,  4)  Bandmasters'  neglect  of  string 
encouragement  and  teaching,  5)  Lack 
of  sales  promotion. 

The  first  is  supported  by  some  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  recently  pnblished  Mu¬ 
sic  Educators  Source  Book  which  says 
in  part:  “The  general  opinion  is  that 
the  length  of  time  required  to  be¬ 
come  proficient  discourages  students 
.  .  .”  We  are  all  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  takes  more  time  to  develop 
a  good  string  player  than  it  does  to 
develop  a  proficient  wind  instrument 
player.  A  partial  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  offered  by  the  same  source, 
which  says:  “.  .  .  the  Junior  high 
level  is  too  late  to  begin  string  study. 


It  is  suggested  that  much  more  em¬ 
phasis  be  placed  upon  string  classes 
in  the  elementary  grades,  more  string 
ensemble  classes  in  the  Junior  high 
school,  and  (better  equipped  string 
teachers.” 

To  this  writer,  the  above  does  not 
take  care  of  the  problem  of  getting  a 
string  instrument  into  the  hands  of 
these  youthful  prospects.  Why  should 
the  youngster  select  a  string  instru¬ 
ment  in  preference  to  a  band  instru¬ 
ment? 

The  second  point  comes  about  in 
two  ways:  lack  of  glamour  in  dress, 
and  lack  of  glamour  in  material  re¬ 
hearsed  and  performed. 

The  glamour  of  colorful  and  fiashy 
uniforms,  participation  at  athletic 
events  and  parades,  and  other  similar 
situations,  cannot  he  denied.  The 
glamour  in  the  playing  of  peppy  and 
spirited  music  is  equaily  evident. 
These  are  two  definite  handicaps  in 
the  thinking  of  our  prospective  string 
student. 


Glamourizing  String  Music 

I  don’t  know  what  can  be  done 
about  the  uniform  glamour;  but  I 
think  that  much  can  be  done  about 
the  type  of  music  selected  by  the  av¬ 
erage  school  orchestra  conductor. 
There  was  some  thinking  along  these 
lines  at  the  Milwaukee  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference.  Special 
arrangements  were  presented  along 
Andre  Kostalanetz-Raymond  Paige 
lines;  but  there  the  matter  seems  to 
have  died. 

Perhaps  the  band,  by  virtue  of  its 
history  and  development,  is  in  a  more 
fortunate  position  than  is  the  orches¬ 
tra.  The  following  statements  are 
quoted  from  Richard  Franko  Gold¬ 
man’s  book  “The  Concert  Band,”  and 
may  shed  light  on  the  subject  gener¬ 
ally: 

“The  differences  between  the  band 
and  the  orchestra  are  the  result  of 
entirely  different  histories  and  differ¬ 
ent  usages.  The  instrumental  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  'band  is  the  outgp’owth 
of  utilitarian  improvisation;  that  of 
the  orchestra  is  the  product  of  several 
centuries  of  conscious  art. 

“The  band  never  existed  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  music;  it  in¬ 
variably  was  formed  and  made  music 
for  some  specific  need  or  occasion. 


STRING  FAMINE?  Evidsnc*  that  infaratf  in  firings  rnmaint  strong  last  January.  Diractad  by  Ckarlas  Wilson  of  Nampa,  tha  orchastra 
in  many  factions  is  givan  in  this  photo  of  tha  B^piaca  orchastra  included  students  from  IS  "Magic  Valley"  schools.  But  ganarally 
mustered  from  tha  South  Central  Idaho  M.E.A.  clinic  in  Kimberly  stronger  promotion  is  naadad  to  ra-kindla  interest  in  most  states. 


Why  Is  a  Bandmaster  Concerned  About  Strings? 


"I  recently  became  affiliated  with 
the  American  String  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation.  This  may  seem  strange 
to  our  gentle  readers  who  have 
been  associating  me  with  the  held 
of  band  music.  The  reason?  Be¬ 
cause  I  have  the  feeling  that  the 
cause  of  the  Association  is  a  Just 
one,  and  one  which  deserves  the 
support  and  consideration  of  all 
teachers  of  school  music. 


“My  first  public  school  music  job 
dealt  with  orchestra  work,  as  did 
my  next  job;  but  there  was  a  des¬ 
perate  cry  for  a  band,  and  I  soon 
found  myself  away  from  active 
string  work  and  into  the  band  field. 
All  of  this  background  is  given 
because  I  feel  that  I  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  expressing  unbiased 
opinions  based  on  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
periences.” — G.  T.  S. 


'The  band  ...  in  its  useful  and 
rightful  place  .  .  .  found  an  audience 
only  among  the  musically  unsophisti¬ 
cated.  It  has  eve'r  since  played  for  the 
most  part  to  the  same  sort  of  people, 
relying  upon  a  repertory  consisting, 
on  one  hand,  of  popular  and  utilitarian 
music,  with  an  imonediate  mass  ap¬ 
peal,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  trans¬ 
lations  of  popularly  accepted  ‘com¬ 
posed’  music  to  provide  an  illusion  of 
artistic  endeavor. 

“It  is  capable  of  performing  fine  mu¬ 
sic  well  and  of  exerting  great  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  from  a  cultural  and 
educational  viewpoint,  since  it  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  popular  institution. 

“It  is  not  a  competitor  of  tbe  orches¬ 
tra,  neither  is  it  a  poor  relation.  It  is 
a  valid  medium  of  musical  expression 
in  its  own  right,  with  a  hold  on  pop¬ 
ular  imagination  which  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  important  directions.” 

String  teachers,  and  orchestra  di¬ 
rectors,  need  to  become  cognizant  of 
the  “popular”  side  of  music  to  be  per¬ 
formed  and  to  get  away  (at  least  in 
the  early  stages  of  development)  from 
the  so-called  ‘‘long  hair”  or  “classical” 
side  of  orchestral  music.  (By  “popular 
music,”  I  do  not  mean  swing  or  boogie- 
woogie:  these  belong  to  the  realm  of 
the  dance  band.) 

Wby  do  our  school  orchestras  have 
to  play  the  “classics”?  Because  it  is 
the  traditional  thing  to  do?  Then  let 
us  break  away  from  tradition,  and  at 
once!  There  is  much  delightful  “light” 
music  which  has  been  purposely  com¬ 
posed  for  the  school  orchestra. 

Music  is  created  to  be  enjoyed  by 
both  performer  and  listener  alike.  No 
“simplifying”  of  the  classics  sounds 
like  the  real  thing.  The  “light”  music 
mentioned  above  needs  to  be  given  the 
earnest  consideration  by  all  who  are 
serious  about  “fun  with  strings.” 

This  may  all  sound  like  blasphemy 
to  my  more  sophisticated  readers,  but 
remenuber,  I  am  speaking  as  one  who 
has  had  much  pleasurable  experience 
in  orchestra  work.  The  orchestra  was 
my  “first  love.” 

The  third  point  “in  case”  is  the 
matter  of  band  versatility,  or  as  Mr. 
Goldman  has  put  it  “utilitarianism.” 
It  can  be  used  with  equal  success  both 
out-of-doors  and  indoors.  More  partic¬ 
ularly  is  this  true  in  the  last  decade 
or  so  where  the  stress  has  been  laid 
on  an  instrumental  balance  of  sym¬ 
phonic  quality.  Many  of  the  larger 
college  and  university  bands  are  “su¬ 
perior  plus”  concert  organizations; 


and  who  play  more  music  to  appeal 
to  all  tastes  than  does  the  orchestra. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  revert  back 
to  the  thinking  expressed  under  point 
two  above.  Let  the  school  orchestras 
play  less  of  the  "classics”  and  more 
music  of  a  “semi-classical”  nature. 
The  writer  feels  about  this  as  he  does 
about  the  playing  of  “swing” — if  the 
group  is  incapable  of  playing  either 
"swing”  or  the  “classics”  with  proper 
taste  and  ability,  neither  type  should 
be  included  in  the  repertoire. 

The  fourth  point  bends  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  accusation  made  against 
the  band  directors  who  hesitate  (or 
outright  refuse)  to  teach  strings  be¬ 
cause  of  their  supposed  inferior  knowl¬ 
edge  of  string  instruments.  (We,  at 
Miss.  Southern  College,  are  doing  all 
we  can  to  give  adequate  training  in 
the  string  instruments,  as  are  most 
colleges  in  the  United  States.)  While 
there  may  be  some  justification  for 
this  attitude,  the  writer  cannot  be 
wholly  in  accord  with  It.  Any  fine 
bandmaster,  whose  major  instrument 
may  have  been  in  percussion,  does  not 
hesitate  to  teach  either  the  Oboe  or 
the  French  Horn  (two  wind  instru¬ 
ments  comparable  in  difficulty  to  the 
strings).  The  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
the  bandmaster  is  purely  a  “defense 
mechanism”  against  an  already  over¬ 
crowded  teaching  schedule.  Any  real 
musician  could  do  an  acceptable  job  of 
string  instrument  development  seems 

Tbe  real  reason  for  the  lack  of 
string  instrument  development  seems 
due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  music  dealers, 
stringed  instrument  manufacturers 
and  importers.  Their  defense  is  that 
they  cannot  promote  anything  until 
and  unless  the  public  makes  .the 
proper  demands. 


This  was  not  their  attitude  a  few 
years  back.  The  establishment  of  suc¬ 
cessful  bands  in  many  areas  came 
about  through  the  efforts  of  the  music 
dealer — who,  in  those  days,  even  sup¬ 
plied  the  teaching  of  the  band  in¬ 
struments  (admittedly  not  always  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  or 
the  school).  E^ren  today  these  same 
dealers  do  much  successful  ground¬ 
work  in  band  promotion  in  testing  and 
screening  the  individual  students  for 
the  proper  band  instrument  to  be 
placed  in  their  bands. 

If  the  dealers  and  manufacturers 
would  put  on  a  similar  nationwide 
campaign  for  the  sale  of  string  in¬ 
struments,  the  way  would  be  paved  for 
a  real  development  of  the  string  sec¬ 
tions  for  future  orchestras  in  the 
school,  community,  and  professional. 

During  the  years  of  World  War  II 
we  were  told  that  since  band  instru¬ 
ments  were  not  available,  string  in¬ 
struments  could  be  bad  anywhere 
(and  their  comparative  costs  were 
enormously  in  favor  of  the  strings). 
What  has  been  done?  Apparently 
nothing!  'Had  there  been,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  String  Teachers  Association  and 
this  article  would  not  have  been  nec¬ 
essary. 

Therefore,  given  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  of  sales  promotion  as 
has  been  given  to  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments  in  past  years;  given  a  wise  and 
careful  choice  in  the  selection  of  ap¬ 
pealing  music  (appealing  to  the  par¬ 
ticipant  who  may  not  always  be 
thrilled  or  enhanced  in  attempting  to 
play  the  Bach  Suite  No.  3  in  D  major, 
nor  the  Haydn  “Surprise”  Symphony, 
nor  the  Mozart  "Jupiter”  Symphony; 
but  who  might  enjoy  such  numbers 
as  Merle  Isaac’s  “Freckles,”  or  Za- 
mecnik’s  “Bachelor  Girl,  March,”  or 
even  Nevin’s  “The  Rosary”);  given 
the  support  and  encouragement  of 
'both  vocal  and  instrumental  music 


By  "jUbaJd  J.  SctsiAe 


Bandmaster,  Miss.  Southern  College 
Hottiesburg,  Mississippi 


teachers,  and  an  early  start,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  strings  may  reach  a 
new  peak!  • 


Good  intonation  begins  in  the  ears 


LISTEN! 

and  You'll  Play  in  Tune 


•  ATTENTION  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN 

to  making  the  student  intonation 
conscious  soon  after  he  learns  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  control  his  tone.  A  logical 
first  step  is  to  teach  him  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with,  and  suspicious  of,  sta¬ 
tionary  tuning  slides,  barrel  joints, 
and  mouthpieces.  With  practice,  the 
student  learns  the  technique  of  ad¬ 
justing  his  instrument  slides  to  the 
exact  point  desired..  While  making 
this  adjustment,  he  should  form  the 
habit  of  listening  with  close  atten¬ 
tion,  of  being  ready  to  find  fault.  He 
then  learns  to  hear  differences  in 
vibrations,  or  small  disturbances.  To 
realize  that  tones  disagree  is  not 
very  diflicult,  but  to  decide  whether 
the  tone  is  sharp  or  flat  usually  re¬ 
quires  concentrated  listening. 

If  the  instrument  is  sharp  the  play¬ 
er  should  have  a  feeling,  or  intuition, 
of  its  being  too  bright,  or  high;  if 
the  instrument  is  flat  the  player 
should  sense  that  his  tone  is  too 
dull  or  low  and  that  he  n^ust  give 
the  pitch  the  necessary  lifi.  In  the 
beginning  months  a  student  musician 
will  be  in  doubt  as  to  his  sharpness 
or  flatness,  and  will  welcome  help  in 
making  a  decision.  Later  he  must  go 
by  his  own  judgement,  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  should  eventually  be  en¬ 
tirely  that  of  the  player. 


THE  YOUNG  author  of  this  timaly 
articia  on  intonation  has  achiavad  a 
fina  r  a  c  o  r  d  as 
band  director  in 
his  sii  years  of 
high  school  and 
college  teaching. 
He  holds  a  Mas¬ 
ters  degree  fronn 
the  VanderCook 
School  of  Music 
in  Chicago,  and 
has  added  to  his 
graduate  credits 
with  extensive 
summer  work  at 
Northweste  r  n 
University.  Even 
in  after-hours  hobbying  he  keeps  his 
ear  sharpened  by  playing  sax  in  danca 
bands  and  putting  erring  pianos  on 
the  proper  tonal  track. 


It  is  common  procedure  to  have  the 
instrument  warmed  throughout  before 
it  is  adjusted.  It  is  the  player's  duty 
to  blow  air  through  his  instrument 
until  his  turn  to  tune. 

When  tuning,  the  player  should  at¬ 
tack  the  tone  lightly  and  cleanly,  and 
then  follow  the  attack  with  tone  of 
steady  intensity.  The  idea  is  to  sound 
the  same  tone  and  to  make  the  same 
attack  used  in  ordinary  playing.  A 
tone  used  for  tuning  should  not  be 
forte  or  extremely  pianissimo.  The 
player  should  avoid  the  unconvention¬ 
al,  for  unusual,  freakish,  or  raspy 
tones  are  difficult  to  tune.  Such  tones 
give  disproportionate  partials  and  are 
the  product  of  faulty  playing,  e.g.,  in¬ 
correct  emimuchure-breathing  com¬ 
bination. 

Tuning 

A  tuning  bar  can  be  used  both  as 
a  model  and  as  a  check.  If  an  in¬ 
strument  is  to  be  well  adjusted,  the 
student,  making  a  point  to  use  normal 
embouchure,  should  first  sound  his 
tone  before  the  bar  is  struck.  This 
practice  prevents  the  player’s  chang¬ 
ing  embouchure  instead  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  slides.  For  an  accurate 
tuning,  the  student  khould  tune  sev¬ 
eral  tones  throughout  the  register 
of  the  instrument.  A  check  by  the 
instructor  can  be  made  on  every  in¬ 
dividual  in  a  short  time,  whenever 
such  procedure  is  deemed  worth  the 
time. 

Whether  his  instrument  is  well 
tuned  or  not,  the  student  himself  must 
take  the  blame  for  any  tone  that  is 
off  pitch.  Playing  faulty  tones  re¬ 
sults  from  failure  to  listen  closely 
and  to  adjust  embouchure  accord¬ 
ingly.  Giving  an  instrument  a  gen¬ 
eral  tuning  is  relatively  simple.  The 
complications  arise  when  the  student 
must  play  in  accord  with  others.  In¬ 
struments  can  be  well  tuned  to  con¬ 
cert  B  flat,  then  disagree  considerably 
even  in  the  playing  of  a  unison  scale. 
The  discrepancies  may  be  even  wider 
when  chords  are  sounded.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  are  usually  due  to  poor  lis¬ 


tening  and  are  the  fault  of  the  play¬ 
er.  He  is  not  listening  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  feeling  the  pitch  with  them. 
He  has  forgotten  the  tones  on  his 
instrument  that  require  special  at¬ 
tention.  He  is  failing  to  humour  his 
tones  into  accord  with  those  around 
him. 

Humouring  the  Pitch 

This  humouring  of  pitch  occurs  in 
all  passages  both  harmonic  and  mel¬ 
odic.  Even  when  selecting  melodies 
for  individual  practice,  a  player  will 
need  to  give  special  attention  to  and 
have  sensitive  feeling  for  certain 
tones.  Because  of  these  demands, 
practicing  melodies  may  often  be 
considered  good  embouchure  and 
listening  practice.  The  varying  in  in¬ 
tensity  that  goes  with  playing  ex¬ 
pressively  and  on  pitch  will  make 
constant  demands  upon  embouchure 
and  ear. 

Playing  with  expression  results  in 
true  intonation.  True  intonation  is 
the  result  of  the  musician’s  listening 
to  what  he  is  playing  as  well  as  his 
thinking  in  terms  of  phrases.  He  has 
made  himself  attentive  and  sensitive 
to  what  he  is  doing  and  to  what 
other  players  around  him  are  doing. 
He  feels  the  subtle  crescendos, 
stresses,  and  pitch  differences  with 
the  ensemble. 

Tone  quality  has  much  to  do  with 
intonation.  Good  tone  calls  for  proper 
breath  support  and  control,  influenc¬ 
ing  factors  in  intonation.  Notes  at 
register  extremities  are  among  the 
ones  which  should  receive  special 
attention.  They  must  be  played  with 
skillful  breath  control  and  compara¬ 
tive  freedom  of  embouchure  to  be 
well  in  tune.  For  instance,  on  the 
upper  tones  a  brash  instrumentalist 
must  use  plenty  of  controlled  air 
pressure  instead  of  an  extremely 
tight  lip.  Desperate  tension  on  high 
notes  does  not  help  to  produce  a 
tone  that  is  vibrant  and  clear  and 
on  pitch. 

Correct  and  precise  attack  wili 
help  toward  lessening  noises  in  the 
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CHAIR  PARTNERS  Whit*  and  Gilliland  match  throat  tonas 
while  waltin9  for  rehearsal  time.  These  tones  require  special 
attention  for  true  intonation.  It  is  good  practice  for  ear  and 
embouchure  when  chair  partners  match  each  tone  as  they 
play.  They  are  forming  the  habit  of  listening  to  each  othar, 

ensemble,  giving  a  smoother  sounding  group  and 
a  quieter  ibackground  in  which  to  listen  and  adjust. 
Accordingly,  the  student  must  constantly  strive  to 
improve  his  attack,  studying  true  legato  style,  al¬ 
most  complete  absence  of  attack,  as  well  as  stac- 


TROMBONIST  Frazar  of  the  P.A.M.C.  Band  demonstrates  the  quickest  and  mo!| 
accurate  method  of  adjusting  his  tuning  slide  exactly  as  ha  wants  it.  An  equ^' 
pressure  is  exerted  by  thumb  and  forefinger,  giving  an  even  pull  on  both  side 


cato. 


.  A  player  must  learn  to  breathe  deeply  and  recite 
his  tones  with  confidence  and  meaning,  not  to  apolo¬ 
gize  through  his  instrument.  This  assurance  in  style 
of  playing  does  not  mean  loud  playing.  A  forced 
tone  is  too  uncontrolled  and  does  not  blend  well. 

A  pianissimo  must  be  as  well  supported  with  air 
as  a  forte.  A  weak,  timid,  unsupported  tone  is  fre¬ 
quently  off  pitch. 

Saxophone  players  take  notice!  If  you  do  not 
push  your  breath  through  your  instrument,  you 
will  find  yourself  playing  to  your  mouthpiece.  The 
result  will  then  be  of  poor  quality  and  probably  not 
true  to  .pitch.  After  you  learn  to  play  with  a  full 
tone,  learn  to  play  softly  with  the  same  full,  con¬ 
stant  breath  support.  Breathe  deeply  and  recite 
your  tones. 

Some  students  do  not  play  with  fine  pitch  dis¬ 
crimination  because  they  have  not  had  the  requisite 
harmonic  experience.  Lack  of  harmonic  experience 
is  also  one  of  the  reasons  third,  or  harmony  parts, 
are  sometimes  more  difficult  than  the  melodic  lines. 

Too  few  students  practice  minor  scales.  Nor  have 
they  experienced  enough  diminished  chords  and 
other  discordant  and  spicy  tone  combinations.  They 
must  also  listen  more  closely  on  modulatory  passages, 
where  accidentals  abound. 

(Continued  on  page  1C) 

By  £du)aJui  QhoAA 

Band  Director,  Panhandle  A.  &  M.  College 
Goodwell,  Oklahoma 


IN  SHORTENING  kU  tuning  slide  the  trombonist  gets  equally  distributed  pressur 
on  both  sides  by  gently  squeezing  all  four  fingers  to  attain  the  desired  adjustmen 
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Collegiate  Cowboys  Play 
for  the  Ears  of  Texas 


— and  the  other  half 
of  the  World  as  well! 


•  HAVE  YOU  EVER  SEEN  a  real 
rootin’,  tootin’  Texas  cowboy? 

Yankee  visitors  who  dare  brave  the 
“wilds"  of  Texas  probably  look  in 
vain  for  the  real  life  prototype  they 
have  been  led  to  believe  roam  the 
ranges  in  numbers  comparable  to  the 
famous  Texas  steers. 

(Most  Texans  don’t  generally  tell 
these  “trade  secrets,"  but  about  the 
only  time  they  ever  don  a  ten  gallon 
cowiboy  hat  is  when  they  visit  some 
convention  outside  the  state  and  des¬ 
ignate  themselves  as  ambassadors  of 
the  “Spirit  of  the  West.”) 

Several  miles  beyond  Ft.  Worth, 
“the  Gateway  to  the  West,”  is  situated 
the  thriving,  bustling  city  of  Abilene, 
“the  city  of  colleges  and  churches,” 
and  a  prosperous  cattle  country.  No 
less  than  three  denominational  col¬ 
leges  in  this  city  enjoy  capacity  en¬ 
rollments  with  ambitious  music  de¬ 
partments.  Instrumental  music  in  the 
Abilene  public  school  system  contrib¬ 
utes  partly  to  this  keen  interest  in 
musical  affairs  with  a  record  of  con¬ 


tinuous  First  Division  ratings  in  state 
and  regional  contest. 

It  seems  every  other  kid  and  his 
brother  in  this  Texas  town  toots  a 
horn,  plays  a  Addle,  or  sings  a  merry 
tune. 

The  biggest  school  in  the  city  and 
that  part  of  the  state  with  the  most 
unique  musical  organization  is  the 
Baptist  denominational  Hardin-Sim- 
mons  University. 

An  International  Hit 

If  there  is  any  musical  outAt  that 
perpetuates  the  breezy  spirit  and 
never  fading  picturesque  color  of  the 
Texas  cowboys,  it  is  the  “World-  Fa- 
hous  Cowboy  Band”  of  Hardin-Sim- 
mons.  This  versatile  band  is  directed 
by  genial,  wiry  Marion  B.  McClure. 

Now  in  its  twenty-sixth  year  as  an 
organization,  the  HSU  Cowboy  Band 
has  been  the  hit  of  t^o  continents — 
having  played  in  Europe,  the  British 
Isles,  Mexico  and  in  all  sections  of 
the  USA.  In  1936  it  was  the  Arst 
civilian  group  of  musicians  ever  to 


DIRECTOR  McCLURE  has  baan  con- 
nactad  with  his  popular  musical  group 
for  18  yaars.  Ha  is  a  formar  drum- 
mar  and  also  a  Franch  horn  playar. 

have  tooted  their  horns  at  the  In¬ 
auguration  of  the  Chief  Executive 
(FDR). 

The  band  has  played  two  interna¬ 
tional  conventions  of  the  Lions — in 
1941  and  1947,  and  plans  are  under¬ 
way  for  accepting  an  invitation  to 
play  at  the  48  Lion’s  convention  in 
New  York  this  summer. 

Having  played  for  a  couple  of 
Democratic  national  party  conven¬ 
tions  already,  delegates  to  the  ’48 
Democratic  national  convention  to  be 
held  this  summer  in  Philadelphia  may 
again  hear  the  strains  of  the  familiar 
“Eyes  of  Texas  Are  Upon  You,” 
played  by  this  most  traveled  of  ail 
university  bands. 

Since  the  students  who  make  up 
this  band  have  to  pass  their  school 
work  and  can  be  absent  from  the 
campus  only  a  certain  nunuber  of  days 
out  of  the  school  year,  the  band  ac¬ 
cepts  only  a  few  of  the  many  invita¬ 
tions  that  come  in  each  semester.  The 
demand  for  the  personal  appearance  of 
this  musical  group  has  been  so  great, 
however,  that  in  ten  years  it  has 
traveled  250,000  miles — more  than  cir¬ 
cled  the  globe  ten  times,  in  distance. 


Th«  Hsrdin-Simmonf  cowboy  musicians  warming  up  praparafory  fo  a  radio  broadcast 
over  Texas  State  Radio  Network.  They  are  one  of  the  world's  most-heard  bands. 
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Popularity  Secret 

What  is  the  secret  behind  this 
band’s  popularity  and  what  of  the 
educational  value  to  its  members? 

One  of  the  first  descriptive  words 
that  comes  to  mind  is  SHOWMAN¬ 
SHIP,  plus  imaginative  programming 
of  concert  numbers.  Next  is  versatility 
—the  ability  to  play  all  type  arrange¬ 
ments  and  compositions  to  fit  a  par¬ 
ticular  occasion — 'be  it  a  stage  show, 
background  music  for  a  rodeo,  a  pa¬ 
rade,  or  a  regular  legit  band  concert. 
Such  a  range  of  abilities  is  not  com¬ 
mon  to  most  musical  organizations. 
These  ^seets,  plus  the  colorful  west¬ 
ern  regalia  worn  by  the  bandsmen  and 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  its  direc¬ 
tor,  account  for  the  band’s  popularity 
as  a  sure-fire  audience  pleaser. 


NORMA  KNIFFEN,  attractiv*  drum 
major  from  Chicago,  loads  the  color¬ 
ful  band  of  Texas  cowboy  university 
musicians  through  their  paces.  Norma 
is  a  national  champ  with  19  medals 
and  three  trophies  to  prove  her  baton 
twirling  ability  which  is  outstanding. 

If  travel  broadens  one,  then  the 
HSU  musicians  ought  to  be  quite  ed- 


ARRIVING  at  San  Francisco  last  year  to  play  for  the  International  Lions  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  Hardin-Simmons  Cowboy  Band  whoops  it  up  for  the  Texas  delegates. 


students  in  a  university,  they  seem  to 
possess  the  secrets  of  showmanship. 

Marion  B.  McClure,  who  has  been 
with  the  band  for  18  years,  both  as 
student  and  director,  and  who  did  a 
four  year  hitch  in  the  Army,  dis¬ 
charged  with  the  rank  of  captain,  re¬ 
turned  to  HSU  two  years  ago  and 
resumed  the  activities  which  have 
contributed  to  the  band’s  phenomenal 
rise  in  the  entertainment  world. 

When  asked  what  do  HSU  band 
members  do  after  graduation,  McClure 
replied  that  a  survey  of  outstanding 
ex-band  members  revealed  the  most 
common  fields  they  enter  are  music 
(band  directors,  professional  singers), 
business  (advertising  and  politics — a 
Congressman  from  Texas,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  grad  in  the  US  diplomatic  serv¬ 
ice),  and  medicine — in  that  order. 

Showmanship  Know-How 

Several  school  superintendents  have 
told  McClure  they  would  rather  hire 
young  band  directors  from  the  HSU 
Cowboy  Band  than  from  other  col¬ 
leges,  because  these  musicians  al¬ 
ready  have  had  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ences  from  playing  all  types  of  music 
for  all  occasions  with  a  “know  how’’ 
for  smart  programming.  The  stress  on 
showmanship  is  in  addition  to  the 
regular  teaching  requirements. 


This  two  weeks’  caimp  school  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  directors  held  each  August, 
has  done  much  to  motivate  and  in¬ 
fluence  music  education  and  raise 
standards  to  even  higher  levels. 

During  last  fall’s  football  season 
the  Cowboy  Band  received  consider¬ 
able  space  on  the  sports  pages  of  the 
state’s  press  by  announcing  they  had 
a  set-up  most  coaches  dream  about — 
two  complete  “teams’’,  each  a  35 
piece  unit,  with  the  second  string 
as  talented  as  the  first.  When  asked 
to  bring  his  band  to  the  Arkansas 
State  Fair  for  a  week’s  engagement, 
the  band  director  accepted,  taking 
one  “team”  to  Little  Rock,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  other  “team”  at  home  to  play 
a  HSU-Arizona  football  game  on  a 
Saturday. 

No  Crown  for  McClure 

Although  the  band  has  a  new  build¬ 
ing  for  rehearsals  now,  it  was  last 
year  that  Abilene  Hall,  a  university 
building  for  classrooms  and  the  band, 
went  up  in  flames,  destroying  all  the 
band’s  priceless  memqptos  collected 
from  twenty-five  years  of  world-wide 
tours  and  concerts.  This  included 
some  pictures  of  the  beloved  humor¬ 
ist,  Will  Rogers,  with  the  band.  (The 
Cowboy  Band  was  the  favorite  band 
of  America’s  favorite  humorist,  who 


ucated  by  the  time  they  graduate.  Contributing  to  the  University’s  in-  was  quite  a  cowboy  himself.) 

The  accent  on  courtesy,  pride  in  one’s  fluence  on  Texas  band  music,  espe-  As  the  flames  ate  up  the  valuable 
organization,  confidence  in  individual  dally  in  that  part  of  the  state,  has  souvenirs  of  the  band,  McClure,  the 

ability,  and  a  strong  sense  of  respon-  been  the  sponsorship  by  the  Univer-  director,  started  to  rush  back  into 

sibillty  result  from  this  band’s  wide  sity  of  the  summer  encampment  of  the  'burning  building  to  rescue  the 

scope  of  activities.  Though  they  are  the  VanderCook  School  of  Music.  Cowboy  Band’s  harp. 

President  R.  N.  Richardson  advised 
otherwise.  “If  you  go  into  the  build¬ 
ing  to  get  the  harp  you  might  get 
both  a  harp  and  a  crown.” 

McClure  chose  to  'be  crownless. 

North  Texas  State  College 
Denton,  Texas 


By  QhajdsA  3[ae  dUU 
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The  new  1 948  models  are  available  now.  Equipment 
that  has  been  proven  in  the  field  and  orchestra  for  two 
generations.  See  these  world  famous  drums  at  your 
dealer  today  which  give  you 

•  Full  flanged  hoops 

•  Self  aligning  rods  and  lugs 

•  Heat  treated  rods 

•  75%  more  non-ferrous  (non-rusting)  metals  than 
average  drums 

•  62%  more  hard  maple 

•  Drum  heads  that  are  processed  in  our  own  tan¬ 
nery.  Every  head  is  hand  shaved 

•  Hand  rubbed  mirror  like  finishes 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  purchase  Radio  Kings— they 
cost  no  more.  Send  for  free  catalog  today. 


S  LINGER  LAND  DRUM  CO.  CHICAGO  14  ILLINOIS 

kVORlD'S  14«CfSr|  MANUfACIUDftS  OF  0*UMt  AND  ArCISSOAlit 


LISTENf 
— and  You'll  Ploy 
in  Tune 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Some  care  must  'be  given  to  the  I 
general  balancing  of  intonation  be-  ; 
tween  sections,  the  conductor  seeing  ; 
that  reeds  and  brasses  are  in  agree¬ 
ment.  If  the  two  groups  disagree  per¬ 
haps  the  brasses  are  sharp;  perhaps 
the  brasses  are  so  strong  the  reeds  | 
are  blowing  their  tones  flat  trying  to  I 
be  heard.  Maybe  both  reed  and  brass 
players  are  not  practicing  enough 
hours  to  build  strong  embouchures. 

Occasionally  teachers  And  a  stu-  ^ 
dent  who  seems  deaf  to  what  bis  I 
fellow  band  members  are  playing.  In-  I 
cidentally,  such  a  person  is  usually  ! 
playing  too  loudly  as  well.  From  the 
standpoint  of  intonation,  be  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  non-member  of  the  ensemble. 
He  needs  to  awaken  himself  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  confronting  him. 
Likewise,  a  lazy  person  will  have  to 
get  on  his  toes  and  exert  himself  if 
he  is  to  play  true  to  pitch.  Musicians 
must  have  good  morale,  and  they  ■ 
must  want  to  do  a  good  Job  before 
they  perform  with  cdarity  of  intona-  j 
tion.  They  should  not  be  emotionally  ‘ 
upset  or  nervous  If  they  are  to  do  ] 
their  best  playing. 

Like  pleasant  tone,  playing  in  tune.  ^ 
up  to  a  certain  point,  is  contagious; 
the  better  players  pull  along  the  weak¬ 
er  ones.  As  many  members  as  possible 
should  take  private  lessons,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  intonation  of  the  entire 
group.  Likewise,  students  should  wel¬ 
come  every  opportunity  to  learn  solos 
and  take  part  in  small  ensembles. 

If  students  wish  to  become  valuable 
to  their  organization,  they  must  learn 
to  play  all  assigned  passages  with 
careful  listening  and  good  tone  con¬ 
trol.  They  should  get  the  passages 
that  are  troublesome  off  the  page  into 
the  Angers.  How  can  a  person  play  in 
tune  when  he  is  still  concerning  him¬ 
self  with  flnding  the  right  Angering? 
Many  times,  on  slow  warm-ups  and 
well-known  passages,  it  is  even  a 
good  idea  to  play  with  eyes  closed, 
giving  all  attention  to  listening.  When 
a  student  arrives  early  at  rehearsal, 
he  should  play  a  scale,  or  passage, 
with  his  chair  partner.  And  he  should 
not  forget  to  listen  closely  to  each 
note.  Working  together  gives  good 
intonation.  A  student  can  then  say 
goodbye  to  the  novice  stage  and  take 
pride  in  playing  like  a  musician. 
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The  FRED  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co 


Musical  Instrument  Mahers  Since  1S83 
Dept.  S.  60  Broadway  218  So.  Wabash  Avenue 
Brooklyn  11.  N.  Y.  Chicago  4,  III. 


this  very  slight  alteration  of  quantity  of 
mouthpiece  by  merely  saying:  Push  up¬ 
wards  with  your  right  thumb,  which  auto¬ 
matically  pushes  mouthpiece  slightly  far¬ 
ther  into  mouth. 

Since  we  cannot  overlook  the  need  for 
some  Increase  of  lip  pressure  on  these 


JJuL  ClwumiiAtL,  Coiumi/L 


Allan  Hadley  Bone 

Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
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High  Note  Rngering  Chart 


Special  Fingerings 

Hope  you  have  given  some  careful 
thought  to  'the  Angering  principles  as  set 
forth  in  last  month's  column.  Now  for 
some  special  Angerings  for:  (1)  High 
Notes — above  high  C, :  (2)  Speed — octave 
leaps  and  high  notes;  (3)  Trills. 

1.  Nigh  Sates 

An  you  come  into  HKTH  register  of  the 
clarinet  you  must  consider  3  things :  a. 
The  1st  Anger  hole  of  the  left  hand  is,  in 
reality,  a  2iid  register  hole.  Just  as  the 
register  key  hole — o|)ened  by  the  thumb 
of  loft  hand — accomplishes  break  from  the 
low  Chalumeau  register  to  the  Clarion 
register  (actually  from  fundamental  tones 
to  their  3rd  overtone  above)  so  the  ltd 
Anger  hole,  left  hand,  acconnilishes  break 
from  the  clarion  register  to  the  high 
register  (actually  from  the  3rd  overtone 
series  to  the  5th  overtone  series). 


3-b 

MarcX 
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Check  your  high  note  Angerings — look  at  above  chart  as  you  go : 

High  C  sharp  .same  as  Clarion  B  except  that  let  Anger  U.H.  is  off. 

D  same  as  F  except  that  1st  Ang.  I,.H.  is  off  and 

E  Aat  key  is  added. 

El  Aat  same  as  F  sharp  except  that  1st  Ang.  L.H.  is  off  (Be 

sure  you  use  FORK 

■  Angering. 

E  same  as  G  except  that  1st  Anger  I.,.H.  is  off. 

F  same  as  G  sharp  except  that  1st  Anger  L,.H.  is  off. 

E'  sharp  same  as  A  except  that  1st  Anger  E.H.  is  off. 


(Of  course  oh  nil  these  notes  exccpliiig  C  shnri)  E  flat  keg  is  nilileil.) 


Thus,  as  you  see  from  above  chart,  once 
you  know  proper  sequence  of  Angering  for 
your  Chalumeau  register  (from  low  E  to 
lid  space  F)  you  use  IDENTICAL, 
sequence  for  the  Clarion  register  (3rd  line 
B  to  high  C)  merely  adding  the  Ist  Regis¬ 
ter  Key,  left  hand  thumb.  NOW,  the 
same  Is  true  as  you  proceed  into  the  high 
register  (above  high  C).  You  RETAIN 
the  same  sequence  used  from  E  to  A  in 
the  Clarion  register  as  you  play  High  C 
sharp  to  F  sharp ;  merely  opening  the  2nd 
Register  Hole — 1st  hole  left  hand :  When 
leaping  from  any  note  in  the  Chalumeau 
or  Clarion  registers  into  the  high  register 
in  which  the  1st  Anger  left  hand  is  already 
down  TIP  1ST  FINGEJR  ONLY  ONE- 
HALF  OFF  2nd  register  hole — ^Just  as  on 
Oboe  when  playing  4th  line  D.  This  will 
bring  a  smoothness  of  transition  into  the 
High  register  which  is  impossible  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  any  other  way.  Practice  this 
idea  of  one-half  hole  very  carefully — tip 
onip  1st  Anger;  do  not  let  wrist  move. 

b.  Use  of  E  Ant  key — 4th  or  little  Anger 
of  right  hand — on  High  register.  On  most 
clarinets  high  C  sharp  is  played  WITH- 
oi.'T  the  addition  of  the  E  Aat  key.  Then, 
beginning  on  high  D,  the  E  Aat  key  MUST 
be  added.  (This  is  a  matter  of  intona¬ 
tion.  The  high  D  is  slightly  Aat  on  most 
clarinets  unless  the  E  Aat  key  is  added 
which  then  raises  the  pitch  sufficiently  to 
bring  it  in  tune.  Actually,  each  seiwrate 
instrument  should  be  checked  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  El  Aat  key 
should  be  used — most  clarinets  will  need 
the  E  Aat  key.) 

Important:  FYom  high  D  ON  UP  keep 
the  El  Aat  key  down.  Hence,  on  all  notes 
of  the  high  regtirter,  excepting  C  sharp, 
the  El  Aat  key  will  be  down. 

c.  Thirdly,  consider  this:  for  extreme 
high  notes — F  sharp  and  G — it  is  some¬ 
times  helpful  to  put  your  mouthpiece 
slightly  farther  in  mouth.  Take  a  little 
deeper  bite.  Some  teachers  accomplish 
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Us* ^^k^^ColorIonE  reeds 


PLASTIC  WITH  THE  VIBRANCY  OF  CANE 

•  Economy  •  Longer  playing  life  •  Fine  playing  qualities 

With  a  COLORTONE  Reed  on  your  mouthpiece,  your  instrument  will 
always  be  in  top  playing  shap«.  A  distinaive  color  distinguishes  the  play¬ 
ing  strength  and  every  reed  is  accurately  surfaced  and  graduated  by  the 


mg  strength  and  every  reed  is  accurately  surfaced  and  graduated  Dy  tne 
COLORTONE  process. 

COLORTONE  plastic  reeds  are  superior  to  cane  in  their  moisture-resis¬ 
tant  qualities  and  answer  many  a  troublesome  reed  problem.  On  sale  at 
most  good  music  stores  or  order  from  us  direa. 

Clarinet  Reeds  $.60  Alto  Sax  Reeds  $.75  Tenor  Sax  Reeds  $.90 
The  Color  Tells  the  Strength  infffntTTWtTinffinWifffft 

Be  awre  to  specify  color  wonted 

RID-Madtum  Soft  WHnf-Madium  mKSSEBtBBBBBUlIm 
IIUI— M*dium  Hord 
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not«a  of  the  High  register — in  comparison 
to  the  notes  of  the  Chalumeau  and  Clarion 
registers — I  wish  to  set  forth  for  you  a 
special  set  of  high  note  fingerings  which 
I  employ.  These  fingerings  are  naturally 
somewhat  sharp.  Hence  the  use  of  them 
does  away  with  need  for  greater  lip  pres¬ 
sure.  The  PINGERINO  used,  rather  than 
the  UP  PRESSURE,  brings  these  notes 
up  in  tune. 

2.  Speed — high  notea  and  octave  leaps 

Two  additional  fingerings  for  high  O, 
which  are  to  be  used  only  in  special  cases 
and  in  fast  technical  passages  are  as 
follows : 

High  F  sharp  to  Q,  in  scale  of  O,  can 
play  high  O  with  thumb  only  (Just  like  C, 
of  clarion  register).  This  fingering  is 
sharp  and  Is  to  be  used  only  very  occa¬ 
sionally.  (I  have  seen  students  use  this 
fingering  as  a  regular  fingering  which  is 
very  bad  since  the  pitch  is  so  much  too 
sharp.) 

High  F  to  G,  in  scale  of  C  for  example, 
can  play  high  G  just  as  you  do  high  F 
but  with  2nd  finger  left  hand  oft.  Hence, 
high  O  is  accomplished  with  Srd  finger 
t,.H.  and  4th  finger  on  G  sharp  key  plus 
thumb  and  register  key. 

Special  speed  fingering  for  high  E  flat 
— use  only  on  fast  technical  passage^^. 
When  high  E  flat  is  preceded  or  followed 
by  D  flat,  E  flat  may  be  fingered  with  2nd 
finger  of  right  hand  instead  of  with 
usual  forked  Angering.  This  fingering  is 
flat  and  can  be  used  only  in  fast  passages. 

Octave  leaps:  Here  is  chart  of  special 
high  note  fingerings  which  make  possible 
a.scending  or  descending  OCTAVE  leaps; 


3.  Speed — Special  interval  leaps 

a.  Low  E  flat,  as  with  high  B  flat,  may 
be  fingered  with  1st  fingers  of  each  hand 
only.  While  high  B  flat  is  very  accurate 
as  to  pitch,  the  low  E  flat  is  very  sharp. 
This  sharpness  Is  somewhat  counteracted 
by  using  1st  finger  L.H.  and  1st  and  2nd 
fingers  R.H.  The  addition  of  the  2nd  fin¬ 
ger  R.H.  flattens  the  pitch  somewhat  This 
fingering  for  low  E  flat  and  the  regular 
1st  finger  each  hand  for  high  B  flat  are 
both  very  helpful  when  coming  from  or 
going  to  any  note  in  which  the  Ist  finger 
R.H.  Is  employed.  Example:  Low  A-E 
flat-A,  G-E  flat-G,  B  flat-E  flat-B  flat 
etc. :  Upper  F-B  flat-F,  D-B  flat-D  etc. 

b.  O  sharp,  on  top  of  staff — in  clarion 
register,  can  be  played  with  1st  and  2nd 
fingers  of  left  and  right  hands.  In  certain 
combinations  of  notes,  such  as  Clarion  El 
flat-C-A  flat  when  little  finger  of  left 
hand  is  in  use  before  or  after  O  sharp, 
this  special  G  sharp-A  flat  fingering  is 
quite  helpful  although  the  resultant  tone 
quality  is  stuffy. 

Next  month  we  shall  finish  the  subjoi-t 
of  fingerings  by  discussing  q>eclai  TRILL 
flngering.s  besides  going  into  the  problem 
of  ARTICUL.VTION  (Tongulng). 


HOLTON 


.  .The  Trumpet  that’s  in  the  Lead 
with  Leading  Musicians 

The  HOLTON  Stratodyne  gives  your  talent  full 
expression.  It  has  smooth,  brilliant  tone,  freedom  of 
response,  fast  action  —  all  the  built-in  qualities  you 
desire.  For  beauty  and  tone,  the  Stratodyne  is  a 'stand¬ 
out.  See  it  and  you'll  know  why  ... 

THt  n  uotfon! 


Frank  HOLTON  &  CO. 

326  N.  Church  St.,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 

9^  iZticUUtf  *?te4tUtm€Htd  ■■ 


I  FRANK  HOLTON  8  CO. 

I  326  N.  Church  Street,  Elkhem,  Wi*. 

I  Pleoie  ten^  name  of  HOITON  deoler  in  my 
I  oreo  ond  give  me  information  on  the  foMowingt 


□  Stretedyne  Trumpet 


Q  Other  Instrumentt 
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THOUSANDS  TO  ATTEND  MENC  MEET 


6000  SMs  EXPECTED  AT 
BIO  TRI-STATE  FESTIVAl 


Enid,  Okla. — ^WJth  a  panel  of  ten  na¬ 
tionally  famous  Judges  and  guest  conduc¬ 
tors  and  an  expected  student  enrollment 
of  more  than  6,000,  the  annual  Trl-State 
Festival  this  month  promises  to  hold  Its 
own  this  year  as  one  of  the  premier  events 
In  school  music. 

The  festival  will  culminate  in  a  concert 
on  April  ITtlh,  following  three  days  of  inten¬ 
sive  contests,  rehearsals,  and  social  events. 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy  will  conduct  the  Tri- 
State  Symphony,  while  Dr.  Archie  N. 
Jones  of  the  University  of  Texas  leads 
the  choral  program. 


MARCH  COMPETITION-  southern  spinner 

FESTIVAL  ATTRACTS  ^ - 

4000  CALIFORNIANS 


Freano,  California  —  The  Competition- 
Festival  movement  is  flourishing  In  Cen¬ 
tral  California.  This  year's  festival,  held 
March  18,  19,  and  20  on  the  Fresno  State 
College  Campus,  Fresno,  California,  at¬ 
tracted  nearly  4,000  school  musicians 
from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  such 
top-flight  adjudicators  as  George  Wing 
and  Clarence  Sawhill  of  Los  Angeles,  Alex 
Zimmerman  of  San  Diego,  Thomas  Egan, 
Bennlng  Dexter  and  Chester  Mason  of 
San  Jose,  J.  Russell  Bodley  and  Virginia 
Short  of  Stockton,  Floy  Young  of  Sac¬ 
ramento,  and  Erwin  Ruff  and  Wilbur 
Schowalter  of  Redlands.  Elwyn  Schwarts 
and  Helen  Johnson  of  Fresno,  chairman 
and  secretary  respectively,  were  assisted 
by  a  committee  of  Interested  music  teach¬ 
ers  shown  below. 

Standing  in  the  picture  below,  left  to 
right:  Arthur  Berdahl,  Fresno;  Elwyn 
Schwarts,  Fresno.  Seated — Lyle  La  Rette, 
Tulare  ;  Norman  Zech,  Reedley  1  Malcolm 
Davison,  Fresno:  Wesley  Moore,  Bakers- 
fleld ;  Helen  Johnson,  Fresno ;  lone 
Hooker,  Hanford ;  Ralph  Bredenberg, 
Chowchilla ;  Carl  Kronberg,  Fresno ;  Her¬ 
bert  Stephens,  Kingsburg ;  and  A1  Sessions, 
Fresno.  Not  in  picture,  Clarence  Heagy, 
Fresno. 

More  than  60  schools  were  represented 
in  the  festival. 


CHARLOTTE,  VA. — Silhouetted  above 
it  Mitt  Margaret  Nelton,  who  dou¬ 
blet  at  both  ttudant  director  and 
drum  majorette  of  the  Randolph- 
Henry  High  School  Band  of  Charlotte. 
A  loyal  and  vartatile  band  member 
for  four  yeart,  Margaret  it  a  Senior 
thit  year.  She  playt  piano  with  the 
band  on  harp  partt,  playt  any  per- 
cuttion  instrument  in  the  concert 
band  and  leadt  the  marching  band. 
Jean  E.  Boyle  direett  the  70-piace 
Randolph-Hanry  Band. 


California  Directors  Plan  Festival  Events 


New  Method*,  Techniques 
and  Materials  Will  Keynote 
11th  Biennial  Meeting 

Chicago,  III. — At  headquarters  here  and 
in  Detroit  plans  are  swiftly  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  for  what  promises  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  convention  ever  held  by  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference.  A  star- 
spangled  program  of  concert.^,  clinics  and 
demonstrations  will  highlight  the  agenda 
of  the  11th  biennial  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Formal  clinic  se.ssions  will  see  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  new  officers  for  a  two-year  term, 
and  drawing  up  of  re.solutions  pointing 
the  way  to  even  greater  progress  in 
music  education  programs  throughout  the 
nation’s  school  system. 

Special  programs  in  honor  of  the  visit¬ 
ing  educators  have  been  prepared  by  the 
In-and-About-Detrolt  Mtislc  Educator.s 
Club,  according  to  Graham  Overgard, 
president. 

Challenging  innovations  in  teaching 
techniques  and  materials  are  promised  in 
the  many  clinic  .sessions  scheduled  during 
the  three-day  period.  Educators  attending 
the  conference  will  also  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  and  hear  new  instruments, 
publications,  teaching  aids  and  audio¬ 
visual  equipment  displayed  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  commercial  exhibitors  in  De¬ 
troit's  big  Masonic  Temple. 

Included  on  the  schedule  are  workshops, 
forums  and  exhibits  as  well  as  meetings 
of  the  various  associations  affiliated  with 
the  conference.  Many  social  events  are 
also  included  In  the  program. 

Meetings  of  special  groups  and  the 
Catholic  Music  Educators  Association 
Convention  will  be  held  from  April  16th 
to  18th  prior  to  the  general  convention 
.  program. 

In  view  of  the  anticipated  large  at¬ 
tendance,  members  of  the  Conference 
planning  to  attend  the  convention  are 
urged  to  get  their  hotel  reservations  made 
early.  Requests  for  rooms  should  be  sent 
to  the  Convention  Housing  Committee— 
Herman  J.  Browe,  Chairman,  1005  Stroh 
Building,  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA — Oirsefort  from  San  Joaquin  Vallay  schools  gat  togathar  for 
a  group  portrait  during  tha  Cantral  California  ^mpatltion-Fastival  hald  In  Frasno 
on  March  18-19  and  20.  Tha  Frasno  State  Collaga  Campus  was  tha  scana  of  tha 
maating,  which  saw  ovar  4,000  school  musicians  from  mora  than  siity  schools  gathering 
to  play  for  adjudication  by  top-drawar  conductors  such  as  Claranca  Sawhill  of  tha 
University  of  California  and  Gaorga  Wing  of  Los  Angelas. 
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Arkansas  Bandsmen  Mass  for  Clinic 


More  than  300  SMs 
Perform  in  All-State 
Clinic  Band  Concerts 


BANDSMEN  r«pr*s«nting  m«ny  Arkansas  schools  perform  gndar  tha  baton 
of  Mark  Hinddey  during  Hie  sfefe  Bend  Clinic  held  in  FeyeHeville 
recently.  Thl$  it  the  "Gold"  bend,  numbering  116  tchool  muticiant. 


the  clinic  band  cuncerta.  Movlea  of  the 
U.  of  Illinois  bands,  recordings  and  a 
clinic  dance  were  social  highlights  of  the 
three-day  event. 


Illinois  Bands  to  Play  in 
State  Mnsic  Week  Fete 


Fayetteville,  Ark. — One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  band  clinics  to  be  held  in  many 
years,  was  sponsored  by  the  Arkansas 
State  Band  and  Orchestra  Association, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  Music  Department  at  Fayette¬ 
ville,  February  26,  27  and  28.  Mark 
Hindsley  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Band  Department  was  guest  conductor, 
and  directed  the  two  bands  in  concert  on 
Saturday  evening  at  the  University  Field 
House. 

Various  state  band  leaders  also  took 
turns  at  conducting  the  two  bands  which 
numbered  116  each.  Members  of  the  All¬ 
state  clinic  bands  were  selected  from  ap¬ 
plications  of  over  three  hundred  students, 
and  each  bandsman  at  the  clinic  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  bronze  medal  figured  in  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  and  suit¬ 
ably  inscribed. 

Varied  Program 

Numbers  performed  on  the  <»ncert  were 
"Knlghtsbrldge  March,"  Coates;  "A  Manx 
Overture,”  Wood :  “Elsa's  Procession  to 
the  Cathedral,"  Wagner ;  "Mirella  Over¬ 
ture,”  Gounod :  "Short  Cla.^sics  for  Band,” 
Gillette:  and  "Procession  of  the  Nobles,” 
RI  msky-Korsak  o  V. 

Members  on  the  clinic  committee  were 
J.  Raymond  Brandon  of  Texarkana,  Chair¬ 
man  ;  Alonzo  Lape,  Little  Rock ;  Charles 
North,  El  Dorado ;  and  John  Henley,  For¬ 
rest  City.  R.  B.  Watson  of  Pine  Bluff  is 
president  of  the  Association ;  John  Hen¬ 
ley,  Ist  Vice  pres. ;  J.  Raymond  Brandon, 
2nd  Vice  president  and  Lee  Walllck  of 
Monticello,  Secretary-treasurer. 

Zshrt  it  Chairman 

Mr.  M.  8.  Zahrt,  University  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  band  director,  was  host  chairman  and 
presented  his  band  in  concert  following 


Chicago,  III. — By  proclamation  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dwight  H.  Green,  the  week  of 
April  24  to  30  has  been  set  aside  as  Illi¬ 
nois  Music  Week  in  honor  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  which  Is  plan¬ 
ning  to  present  a  gigantic  Festival-Pageant 
in  Chicago's  Medinah  Temple  on  April  24, 
in  Chicago's  Medinah  Temple  on  April  24, 
according  to  Mrs.  Alma  K.  Anderson, 
President  of  the  Federation. 

As  the  opening  highlight  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion's  32nd  annual  eonventlon,  to  be  held 
in  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  a  cast  of 
1,000  persons,  including  a  number  of  high 
school  bands  In  Chicago  and  Illinois,  will 
take  part  in  this  historic  Pageant,  which 
will  musically  portray  the  role  played  by 
music  in  the  history  of  Illinois  from  pre- 
pioneer  days  to  the  present. 


Chicago,  III.  —  Heading  up  the  choral 
side  of^  the  VanderCook  School  of  Music 
Summer  Program  will  be  the  noted  con¬ 
ductor  and  composer  Noble  Cain,  said 
Coordinator  Lee  Petersen  recently.  As¬ 
sisting  Cain  in  his  courses  for  directors 
and  students  will  be  Robert  Davis  of 
Proviso  High,  Maywood,  Illinois,  and  8ten 
Halfvarson  of  West  Aurora,  III. 


BRASS  taction  of  Hia  Purple 
Band  performing  at  the  clinic. 


J.  RAYMOND  BRANDON  of  Taxarkana,  Clinic  Chairman,  pratant-  and  M.  S.  Zahrt,  Director  of  University  of  Arkansas  Band,  after 
ing  all-stata  clinic  medals  to  Mark  Hindsley,  University  of  Illinois,  medals  had  been  presented  to  all  the  clinic  band  musicians. 
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MAGIC  VALLEY”  MUSICIANS  MEET 


91 -PIECE  BAND  which  performed  under  the  direction  of  Lee  Fawson  at  recant  clinic  held  in  Kimberly,  Idaho. 


Noted  Conductors  Lead 
Clinic  Bands,  Orchestras 


Gooding,  Idaho — The  second  clinic  of 
the  year  .scheduled  by  the  South  Central 
Idaho  Music  Educators  Association  was 
held  at  Klntberly  on  January  29th.  The 
first  clinic  was  held  at  Shoshone  on  De¬ 
cember  18  and  was  for  band  only.  The 
Kimberly  clinic  was  for  both  hand  and 
orchestra. 

The  band  consisted  of  91  members  and 
was  directed  by  Lee  Fawson  of  Pocatello. 
mKhty-four  students  participated  in  the 
orchestra  which  was  directed  by  Charles 
Wilson  of  Nampa.  * 

Students  from  the  followinK  Magic  Val¬ 
ley  schools  participated:  Wendell,  Kim¬ 
berly,  Twin  Falls,  Filer,  Jerome,  Buhl, 
Burley,  Elden,  Halley,  Hazelton,  .Shoshone, 
Oakley,  Heyburn,  Rupert  and  Gooding. 
Ray  Heick  of  Kimberly  was  clinic  chair¬ 
man.  The  day's  activities  were  concluded 
by  a  concert  in  the  evening  by  the  band, 
orchestra,  soloists  and  small  groups. 

Officers  of  the  South  Central  Idaho 
Music  Elducators  Association  are  Richard 
Smith,  Twin  Falls,  President :  Donald 
Stroh,  Gooding,  Vice  President ;  Charles 
Ratcllffe,  Twin  Falls,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer;  Ebcecutive  Council — Lorene  Frasier, 
Buhl ;  Hollis  Grange,  Burley  and  Clayton 
Boyd,  Filer. 

A  vocal  clinic  will  be  held  at  Oakley 
on  March  16.  The  district  music  festival 
will  be  held  at  Burley  April  22  and  23  in 
which  bands,  orchestra,  large  vocal 
groups,  soloists  and  small  groups  will 
participate.  The  state  festival  will  be  on 
May  6  and  7  at  Twin  Falls. 

On  February  4th  and  &th  a  band,  or¬ 
chestra  and  vocal  clinic  was  held  at 
Pocatello  in  which  seven  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  from  84  high  schools  of  the  5th  and 
6th  districts  of  the  Idaho  Bducation  Asso¬ 
ciation  participated.  This  was  the  largest 
clinic  ever  to  have  been  held  In  southern 
Idaho. 

On  the  evening  of  February  4th  a  solo 
concert  was  held  to  present  the  outstand¬ 
ing  soloists  attending  the  clinic.  Each  of 
the  three  clinic  groups  presented  a  massed 
concert  on  the  evening  of  February  6th. 
The  band  of  265  members  was  directed  by 
Clarence  Sawhill  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Armont  Willardson 


of  Salt  I.iake  City,  Utah,  directed  the 
mixed  chorus  of  330  voices  and  the  or¬ 
chestra  of  131  members  was  directed  by 
Emery  Epperson  of  Salt  I.<ake  City,  Utah. 

The  clinic  officers  were  Ingard  Neilson, 
Music  Supervisor,  Pocatello,  clinic  direc¬ 
tor;  Wesley  Baker,  Montpelier,  Chairman 
of  the  solo  concert ;  Rampton  Barlow, 
Pocatello,  chorus  chairman ;  Clarence 
Murdock,  Driggs,  orchestra  chairman ; 
and  A.  L.  Gifford,  Idaho  Falls,  band 
chairman. 


SM’s  in  the  News 


1000  SMs  to  Play 

in  Fox  River  Festival 


Elgin,  III.  —  Almost  a  thousand  high 
.school  musicians  from .  up  and  down  the 
Fox  River  Valley  will  meet  In  Elgin, 
Illinois,  on  April  26  for  one  of  the  Mid¬ 
west’s  biggest  musical  get-togethers.  A 
huge  orchestra,  a  big  concert  band,  and  a 
chorus  of  hundreds  of  voices  made  up  of 
young  people  from  ten  different  high 
schools,  will  offer  a  public  concert  that 
night,  climaxing  the  .school  year's  work. 
For  eighteen  years  the  high  school  musi¬ 
cians  of  the  area  have  met  for  a  big 
affair  like  this,  with  prominent  guest 
conductors  giving  them  thrills  that  aren’t 
soon  forgotten. 

This  nineteenth  annual  festival  will  be 
big — 10  schools  sending  their  best  musi¬ 
cians — but  the  members  of  the  Fox  Valley 
Music  Educators  association,  sponsors  of 
the  event,  have  continually  striven  for 
good  music,  and  each  year’s  festival  gets 
closer  to  the  goal. 

This  year  Tauno  Hannikainen,  assist¬ 
ant  conductor  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
orchestra,  has  been  secured  to  direct  the 
Festival  orchestra.  William  Revelll  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  will  lead  the  con¬ 
cert  band  and  Dean  Spencer  Green  of 
Illinois  Wesleyan  Universit.v  will  direct 
the  choristers. 

In  addition  to  Elgin,  the  host  school, 
singers  and  Instrumentalists  will  repre¬ 
sent  East  and  West  high  school,  Aurora, 
St.  Charles,  Geneva,  Batavia,  Wheaton, 
Naperville,  Hinsdale,  and  Oswego.  Some 
are  big  schools,  some  small,  but  for  most 
of  each  school  year,  the  music  depart¬ 
ments  of  all  of  the  schools  are  pointing 
their  efforts  to  the  annual  Festival  and 
It’s  a  big  day  when  everybody  heads  for 
Elgin. 


Stanley's  a  Star! 


*  OBOIST  Stanley  Reiss 

By  Billy  Gudie,  Jr. 

Drummer,  Central  Junior 
High  School  Band 
Allentown,  Pa. 

( Honorable  Mention,  "School  Musicians  in 
the  Hews"  contest) 


The  boy  I  would  like  to  write  about  is 
Stanley  Reiss,  14  years  of  age,  9th  Grade, 
Central  Junior  High  School,  Allentown, 
Penn.  He  Is  a  Latin-elective  student. 
There  are  1,260  students  at  Central  Jr. 
High  School,  in  7th,  8th  and  9th  grades. 

Stanley  Reiss  started  oboe  in  7th  grade. 
For  two  years  he  has  been  flr.st  chair  oboe 
player  In  our  band  of  70  school  musicians 
and  our  orchestra  of  45.  He  !.■<  now  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  Jr.  High  School  Band, 
having  been  elected  to  this  position  by 
the  members  of  the  band.  Our  band  uni¬ 
forms  are  red  and  white. 

This  year  he  had  his  first  experience 
playing  oboe  in  the  Eastern  District  Band 
and  Orchestra,  consisting  of  the  moat 
outstanding  players  in  senior  high  .schools, 
although  Stanley  is  only  in  .lunior  High 
School. 

Stanley’s  ambition  is  to  be  a  concert 
musician  playing  the  oboe.  Stanley  is 
very  trustworthy  and  never  mi.sses  a  les¬ 
son  or  rehearsal  and  Is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  players  In  our  band. 


FINESSE  it  thown  by  Cacil  Eningvr  of  Donvar,  Colorado,  at  ho  con- 
ducft  Hio  UnivartHy  of  Mich!9an't  All-Stafa  High  School  Orchatfra 


for  tho  3rd  Annual  Midwatt  Mutic  Confaranca  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Savantaan  high  tchool  mutic  groupt  took  part  in  tha  moating. 


CONDUCTING  tachniquot  ara  protty  wall  ttandardiiod,  but  con- 
ductort  thamtolvot  ramain  at  widaly  difforont  at  do  tha  human 
boingt  in  any  profattion.  Tha  photo  racord  of  tha  big  Midwott 
Mutic  Confaranca  hold  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  latt  January  providat 
an  intorotting  compariton  of  tha  tachniquot  and  approachat  utad  by 
a  numbar  of  top-flight  band  and  orchattra  diractort.  Thay  ranga 


from  tha  daftnait  of  Cacil  Effingar,  abova,  to  tha  burly,  hard¬ 
hitting  approach  of  dungaraa-clad  David  Machtal  at  far  right,  op- 
potita  pa9a.  On  tha  whola  tha  vocal  diractort  thowod  up  more 
colorfully  in  tho  photot  than  did  tho  band  and  orchattra  conductort. 
Through  it  all  tho  hundrodt  of  tchool  muticiant  at  tho  Confaranca 
playad  and  tang  thair  batt  for  all  of  tha  diractort  pratant. 


FATHERLY  PRIDE  thinat  from  Prof.  David  Mattarn't  faco  at  ha  loads 
a  damonttration  of  violin  taaching  mathodt  with  hit  clatt  of  firtt- 


ypar  ttudantt.  Prof.  Mattarn  it  haad  of  tho  Mutic  Education  Dapf. 
at  tho  Univartity  of  Michigan,  whora  tha  confaranca  wat  hold. 


V 


Caution;  Director  at  Work 


t 


FIRM  BUT  GENTLE  it  Ellzabafh  Grcan't  conducting  of  tho  Ann  In  hor  column  this  month,  Miss  Green  cites  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting 

Arbor  AlUCIty  Grede  School  Orchestre  et  the  Midwest  Conference.  as  evidence  of  rising  interest  in  strings  by  students  and  directors. 


<rbor.  a 
eting. 


NONCHALANT  young  homist  from  southeastern  Michigan  manages 
to  retain  his  poise  while  dividing  attention  between  the  score  and 
the  conductor's  antics.  School  musicians  ware  much  in  evidence  in 
band  and  orcbastra  clinics  and  concerts  during  the  conference. 


MUSCULAR  APPROACH  is  used  by  Dave 
Machtel  of  Mfchigan  State  to  conduct  Ann 
Arbor  choir  in  readings  of  new  festival  music. 


SOULFUL  APPROACH  gets  results  for  Helen 
Hosmar  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  in  conducting  Michigan  massed  choirs. 


:  H 
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“The  imporuince  of  the  school.  Its 
teachers  and  bandmasters  can  not  be 
overestimated  in  making  music  more  a 
part  of  people’s  everyday  lives,”  says 
Louis  Q.  LAMair,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Music  Conference. 


200  Iowa  Student*  Attend 
Drake  Woodwind  Clinic 


CONRAD,  MONTANA — ^Ttio  nine  fwirlert  of  the  Conred  High  School  have  become 
popular  entarfainart  at  basketball  halftime  shows.  Working  with  the  50-piece  band, 
they  have  helped  draw  capacity  crowds  to  the  school's  gym.  The  spinners  practice  on 
a  regular  schedule,  working  on  routines  planned  by  Bert  Skakoon,  band  director. 


Some  200  high  school  students  from 
Central  Iowa  towns  attended  a  woodwind 
clinic  Jan.  31  at  Drake  university,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Drake  and  the  Central  Iowa 
Bandmasters  Assn. 

The  students  played  before  and  received 
instruction  from  three  critics :  George 
Wain,  of  Oberlln  college,  Oberlin,  Ohio : 
and  Herbert  Owen  and  Lewis  Hilton  of 
the  Drake  fine  arts  college  faculty. 

The  CIBA  and  Drake  sponsored  a 
solo  clinic  on  the  Drake  campus  Mardi  13. 


Tag  Concert  Buys  Colorado  Band  Awards  s>>ow$  Americaiis 

Want  More  School  Music 


Chicago,  III. — The  most  comprehensive 
survey  ever  made  of  America's  desires 
and  tastes  in  music,  part  of  which  has 
Just  been  completed,  reveals  many  signifi¬ 
cant  facts  for  educatora 

Americans  believe  overwhelmingly  that 
every  child  should  get  training  on  musi¬ 
cal  Instruments  in  school,  while  the  train¬ 
ing  actually  provided  is  far  behind  public 
desires.  The  people  believe  the  training 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  tax  funds,  should 
in  most  cases  be  free  to  the  student, 
should  be  offered  during  school  hours,  and 
should  be  rewarded  with  credit  toward 
graduation. 

The  survey  is  being  conducted  for  the 
American  Music  Conference  by  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  New  York  research  organisation, 
A.  S.  Bennett  Associates,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Albert  Haring  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  cross-section  of  opinion  in 
urban  areas  has  been  completed,  and  ad¬ 
dition  of  rural  figures  soon  will  make  the 
survey  an  accurate  analysis  of  American 
public  opinion  on  many  aspects  of  music. 

Most  startling  fact  In  the  findings  to 
date  is  that  86  per  cent  of  all  families 
believe  class  Instruction  on  musical  in¬ 
struments  should  be  offered  in  the  schools 
in  the  same  way  as  cooking  classes,  man¬ 
ual  training  or  physical  education — paid 
for  out  of  tax-supported  schpol  funds. 
Those  queried  included  many  families 
without  children,  yet  the  willingness  to 
support  music  training  through  taxes  was 
emphatic.  Only  6.1  per  cent  voiced  op¬ 
position. 

Of  the  respondents  who  are  in  favor 
of  payment  from  school  funds.  62.8%  say 
the  lessons  should  be  given  free ;  only 
24.7%  think  a  small  additional  charge 
should  be  made. 

The  answers  from  the  same  group  on 
whether  lessons  should  be  given  during 
school  hours  and  whether  credits  towards 
graduation  should  be  given  for  music 
logically  follow  the  same  tack :  68.4% 

think  school  time  should  be  used  and 
86.2%  think  credit  should  be  given  for 
music  study. 

Another  impressive  indication  of  public 
opinion  on  music  education  in  schools 
turned  up  in  answers  to  the  question 
"What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  music.”  The  largest  percentage, 
30.8%,  say  the  solution  is  “more  emphasis 
on  school  music.” 


“Bime  Line”  Pays  Nebraskans’  Trip  Expenses 


SCOTTSBLUFF,  NEBRASKA — ^Ths  ScotHbluff  Band,  directed  by  James  Johnson,  took  a 
450-mile  trip  to' famous  "Boys  Town"  last  fall.  About  $900  of  the  expenses  ware  raised 
by  the  "Dime  Line"  sponsored  by  the  Parents  Club.  Above  the  band  is  shown  in  "S" 
formation  in  the  Creighton  Stadium,  Omaha,  during  rehearsal  for  e  halftime  show. 

Montana  Twirlers  Help  Braw  Big  Crowds 


WALSENBURG,  COLO. — ^The  Huerfano  County  High  School  Band  presented  e  thrill¬ 
ing  Christmas  concert  in  December  end  went  right  to  work  on  the  music  for  their 
annual  Tag  Concert  held  last  month.  Proceeds  from  the  tag  sales  are  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  permanent  award  system  for  band  members.  Elixabeth  Lengguth  is  the  director. 
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By  John  Harpham 

Where  Are  the  Dance 
Bands? 


Irately  we've  been  sufferhiK  from  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  the  school  dance  band 
has  suddenly  become  extinct.  Having 
pioneered  the  growth 
of  these  small  .swing 
groups  from  the 
days  when  they  were 
\  saddled  with  the 

\  name 

bands,”  the  SM  feels 
\  a  fatherly 


Interest 
\  in  their  development. 

^We  'become  quite 
V  oncerned  when 

^  T  months  go  by  with 

V  no  word  from  our 
.swingster  friends  — 
and  that  is  what  has 

been  hapi>ening. 

Pictures  and  news  of  school  bands 
and  orchestra  are  pouring  into  our 
cubbyhole  at  a  greater  clip  than  ever, 
indicating  plenty  of  interest  and  step- 
l>cd-up  activity  on  all  fronts.  But  the 
school  dance  band  has  apparently  become 
extinct  Judging  from  our  mail. 

Could  it  be  that  the  bluenoses  who 
NO  long  decried  the  very  idea  of  youngsters 
playing  anything  In  fox  trot  tem|>o  have 
at  last  won  out?  Honest,  we're  only  kid¬ 
ding.  We  know  that  the  dance  band 
continues  to  flourish  more  than  ever.  But 
we  would  be  very  interested  in  getting 
a  whole  flock  of  up-to-date  reports — and 
pictures — from  the  swlngster  fleld. 

What  with  professional  jive  gone  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  this  world  (for  better  or 
for  worse)  we're  curious  as  to  the  sort 
of  material  school  swing  bands  are  play¬ 
ing  Are  they  following  Kenton’s  inter¬ 
planetary  ntoods,  or  bending  around  to 
the  Lombardo  idiom? 

And,  by  the  way,  you'll  enjoy  next 
month’s  debate  on  Jazz  by  Dr.  C.  N. 
Ckirland  and  Charles  Lee  Hill.  Sparks 
will  fly — and  probably  both  sides  will 
win.  In  the  meantime  let's  hear  from 
you. 


WINNING  woodwind  quinM  it  this  pulchrihidinous  group  from  Ike  Mt.  Olivo,  III., 
high  school,  directed  by  Harold  Senders.  The  girls  are:  flute,  Aurelia  Strien;  oboe, 
lola  Wilhite;  clarinet,  Darleen  Boggio;  French  horn,  Helen  Dragovich  and  bassoon, 
Mary  Ellen  Monke. 


HATS  form  the  initials  of  the  Cimarron,  Kansas,  high  school,  where  Director  Julian  B. 
Aubuchon  has  developed  an  organization  which  has  won  Highly  Superior  ratings  in 
every  music  contest  since  1934. 


fiext  Month  in  the  SM 


Jan  in  School  Music 
Ye$7— or  No? 

Or.  C.  N.  Gartend  and  Chariot  Lee 
Hill  will  debate  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  red-hot  subject  in  next  month's 
SM.  Don't  miu  iti 


Edwerd  Orth  follows  up  the  cereer 
story  of  women  in  music  with  e  lively 
erticle  on  what  the  gals  can  do  in  the 
way  of  making  a  living  out  of  music. 


In  Your  May  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


ANOTHER  band  directress  who  it  doing  a  wonderful  job  is  Nell  Reese  Steen  of 
Augusta,  Ky.  Here  it  her  Anderson  Twp.  high  school  band,  which  has  produced 
many  outstanding  musicians. 


PACEMAKER  ILLUMINATED  BATON.  Identical  piattic 

caps  at  each  and  give  doubly  flaihy  effects.  Smooth  30"  shaft, 
11/16"  diameter.  Foolproof  switch. 


HAMMERED  SPEEDSTER.  Hammered  shaft  30"  and  32" 

lengths,  11/16"  diameter.  Screw-on  type  white  rubber  ball,  inter¬ 
changeable  with  metal  ball. 


SMOOTH  SPEEDSTER.  Smooth  shaft  30"  and  32"  lengths, 
11/16"  diameter.  Screw-on  type  white  rubber  ball,  Interchangeable 
with  metal  ball. 


BABY  PRO.  A  balanced  baton  for  beginners.  Has  S/8"  shaft 
—  26"  and  28"  lengths. 


5elmer 


•Niicn  f**  Mftrt 


IlKMARTp  INO* 


$olmor<lorfc 

ftotoiu 


OoHon  SpoodoR  Runyon 

Cryttol  Mpeot.  Oils  and  Swobs  Mouthpiocos 


Ooldantono 
Plostk  Roods 


Solmor 

Soxchain 


Goldonfono 

Mouthpiocos 


Mognifono 

Ugolvro 


SOLD  BY  LEADING  MUSIC  DEALERS  E-VERYWHERE 


THE  MIDGET.  These  are  "pint-sized"  Tuffies.  Identical  in 
every  respect,  but  smoller  to  fit  the  little  experts.  Availoble  in 
20",  22",  24",  26"  ond  28"  lengths;  5/8"  shaft. 


ILLUMINATED  BATON.  Smooth  30"  shaft, 
11/16"  diameter.  Lucite  ball  radiates  the  light.  Bulb  in  tip  protected 
by  metal  cutaway.  Handy  one  finger  switch. 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Drums 


fisutcuAMML,  ^  Sand, 
and  OhchiUJtha 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Director,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 

Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 


Can  You  Major  in  Percussion? 

I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  having  flret  become 
acquainted  with  it  In  1932.  One  thing 
has  come  in  this:  instrumental  problems 
seem  even  more  vital  and  more  important 
to  school  musicians  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Perhaps  this  is  because  so  many 
of  our  school  musicians  have  a  deflnite 
musical  career  in  mind  or  are  thinking 
.strongly  In  this  direction.  This  mu.st  be 
true,  certainly  of  the  percussion  players. 

In  the  past,  it  was  the  accepted  thing 
to  study  piano  and  violin  in  college — ^piano, 
violin  and  voice  were  the  mainstays.  But, 
as  instrumental  music  began  to  grow  in 
our  public  schools,  it  became  neces.sary 
to  enlarge  on  the  college  music  curriculum, 
treating  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
needs  of  a  school  music  teacher  rather 
than  from  the  needs  of  a  concert  player. 
This  made  necessary  the  employment  of 
college  music  teachers  who  could  be  of 
value  in  teaching  other  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  instruments  beyond  that  of  violin.  Little 
thought  was  given  to  percussion  and  little 
thought  has  been  given  ever  since  al¬ 
though  this  cause  is  growing. 

Drums  do  not  play  a  tune — it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  drums  at  all  in  Order 
to  complete  the  harmony.  Drums  have 
long  been  considered  an  adjunct  to  the 
instrumental  group  rather  than  a  part  of 
it  except  In  the  military  band  where 
rhythm  is  primarily  Important  for  the 
routine  use  of  the  band.  Now,  if  I  may 
say  it,  this  did  not  place  drums  on  a  very 
high  plane  in  past  years  and  other  per¬ 
cussion  instruments  had  to  suffer  because 
of  their  unsavory  company !  Such  was 
the  musical  heritage  of  percussion  as  far 
as  the  college  level  is  concerned. 

The  fault  is  not  with  percussion  since 
every  band  or  orchestra  director  I  have 
ever  known  has  always  paid  high  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  necessity  of  a  good  per¬ 
cussion  section— e8i)ecially  in  band  work. 
The  problem  lies  in  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  needs  by  the  administrators  of 
the  college  music  curriculum.  It  is  a 
slow  process.  We  might  remember  that 
once  the  clarinet  was  an  orchestral  out¬ 
cast  ;  eo  was  the  trombone  and  so  was 
the  French  horn.  Yes,  and  even  the  string 
tremolo  or  vibrato  was  considered  very 
unmusical !  Better  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
struments  has  overcome  prejudice  and  so 
it  will  in  the  c;we  of  the  percussion,  I 
believe. 

Already  the  percussion  has  been  rec¬ 
ognised  as  a  major  field  in  college  study 
by  Northwestern  University — ond  on  ’  a 
graduate  level  at  that  I  Other  colleges  are 
becoming  interested.  Our  own  college 
not  only  will  allow  but  encourages  per¬ 
cussion  majors  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  I 
have  a  tetter  from  Chattanooga,  Tennes¬ 
see,  in  which  the  writer  (H.  S.)  states: 
"/  om  very  much  intereeted  In  percus¬ 
sion  os  a  career  but  seem  unable  to  find 


someone  who  can  advise  me  as  to  my 
present  and  future  course  of  study.  /  ex¬ 
pect  to  go  to  college  but  from  the  cata¬ 
logues  I  have  seen  so  far  I  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  which  I  should  attend.” 

I  know  this  is  a  common  problem  for 
percussion  students  and  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  will  a  college  catalogue  mention  the 
possibility  of  percussion  even  though  al¬ 
lowed  as  a  major  field.  I  would  sugge.st 
that  any  student  interested  in  majoring  in 
percussion  in  college  not  only  write  for 
the  catalogue  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
are  most  interested  and  then  write  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  head  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  for  specific  information  regarding  the 
po.ssiblllty  of  a  percussion  major.  Only 
by  creating  a  need  for  this  will  the  music 
departments  know  what  to  offer. 

Perhaps  if  there  had  been  as  much  de¬ 
mand  for  percussion  in  the  past  as  there 
has  been  for  other  instruments  the  per¬ 
cussion  would  have  overshadowed  ail  else. 
.So,  let  the  college  of  your  choice  know 
what  you  want  rather  than  ask  what 
they  can  give,  for  their  is  definitely 
a  need  for  percussion  instruction  in  col¬ 
lege.  This,  I  believe,  would  be  subscribed 
to  by  all  Instrumental  directors. 

Our  mutual  friend  Alan  Abel  feels 
very  definitely  the  need  for  college  per¬ 
cussion  work  and  says:  “J  am  keenly  in¬ 
terested  In  pushing  the  ball  forward 
towards  elevating  drumming  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  instruments."  He  goes 
on  to  say :  “There  has  been  much  talk 
but  little  action  .  .  .  where  action  has 
started,  leading  educators  have  squashed 
it  themselves;  mainly  with:  “Why  should 
we  allow  a  percussion  majort  What  can 
he  do  In  four  years  that  would  justify  a 
degree t” 

I  believe  this  last  statement  holds  much 
of  the  secret  for  allowing  a  percussion 
major.  Percussion  is  so  little  understood, 
even  though  appreciated  -that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  courses  comparable  to  those  of 
a  major  in  other  instruments  Just  can  not 
be  done  except  by  one  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  percussion  methods,  mate¬ 
rials  and  resultant  objectives. 

Ohio  State  University,  where  Mr.  Abel 
is,  is  on  the  right  track  also  for  Mr.  Abel 
states :  "/  propose  to  make  Ohio  State 
University  a  proving  ground.  My  method 
began  with  a  proposal  for  establishing  a 
percussion  major — I  have  a  four  year  pro¬ 
gram  outlined  that  would  include  the  study 
of  the  26  rudiments,  tympani,  all  traps 
and  mallet-played  instruments;  a  joint 
minor  in  piano  and  theory  and  other 
academic  courses  as  required  with  other 
music  majors." 

May  I  offer  congratulations,  for  now  we 
are  arriving  at  something  concrete  and 
definite  by  setting  up  courses  comparable 
to  those  in  other  instrumental  fields.  If  an 
oboe  or  bassoon  player  wishes  to  major 
in  his  field,  that  Is  imssible  even  though 
there  be  only  one  in  that  major  field  yet 
the  needs  of  many,  many  more  drummers 


are  neglected.  But,  I  say  again,  the  col¬ 
lege  music  department  will  offer  that 
which  meets  the  needs  of  Its  students  if 
these  needs  are  know  and  only  the  pros¬ 
pective  percussion  major  can  make  these 
needs  known  to  the  college.  I  am  sure 
that  in  our  college,  if  we  were  to  receive 
25  or  30  letters  requesting  a  Bazooka 
major  we  would  feel  quite  concerned  and 
would  make  some  effort  to  meet  the  need. 

A  young  lady  from  Minnesota  writes 
about  becoming  a  college  precussion  major, 
so  does  a  high  school  drummer  from 
Texas,  and  from  California  and  Georgia 
and  Missouri.  I  am  sure  this  tremendous 
need  is  apparent  to  the  percussion  stu¬ 
dents  far  more  than  to  the  college  music 
department  majors.  What  are  your  com¬ 
ments?  What  does  your  college  offer? 
What  do  other  percussion  students  feel 
about  their  college  career?  Are  you,  as 
a  percussion  major,  willing  to  do  your 
major  work  in  some  other  field?  Help 
us  help  thd  colleges  to  help  us  by  writ¬ 
ing  you  comments.  Will  you? 


For  ^^Snappier*’ 

DRUMMING 

Try  these 


street  BEXrS. 


PA^lSli 


Easy  to  Read -Easy  to  Play 

The  smartest  marching  rhythms  ever 
written  for  the  SNARE,  BASS 
DRUM  and  CYMBALS. 

watch’  your  unit  "STRUT" 

50  pages  of  Street  beats  that  really 
"SWING."  Price  only  75c.  (Coin  or 
M.O.)  See  your  dealer  or  order  direct. 

‘Xharley"  Wilcoxon  Drum  Shop 

349  The  Arcade,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 


CUITARS 


mm 

BONDED  BY 
20  YEARS  OF 
AMPLIFYING 
EXPERIENCE 


,  -  WHITE  TQOAY - 

VALCD  MFG.  CO. 

4700  W  WALTON  -  CHICAGO  51.  ILLINOIS 


April,  1941 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


I  wish  you  continued  success  with  your 
writingr  and  music  teaching.'’  Thank  you 
kindly,  Mr.  Meretta,  for  your  friendly  let¬ 
ter  and  most  especially  for  the  copy  of 
your  program  of  your  recent  band  con¬ 
cert.  I  read  your  brass  articles  in  The 
SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN  for  several  years 
and  found  every  word  them  interesting 
and  valuable  to  the  performer  or  teacher. 
Your  ideas  in  this  field  are  much  the 
same  as  mine. 

LETTEat  FROM  HENRY  PII,I,MORE 
A  most  interesting  letter  also  came  my 
way  from  Florida  from  the  famous  band 
director  and  former  president  of  the 
American  Bandmasters  Association,  Henry 
Fillmore.  A  portion  of  his  letter  read.><, 
"Read  you  in  The  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN 
and  you  are  doing  a  fine  Job.  Keep  it 
up."  Thank  you  too,  Mr.  Fillmore,  fur 
your  kindness  and  encouragement.  I  en¬ 
joyed  your  account  of  the  800  high  school 
bandsmen  of  Miami  and  their  trip  to  Cuba 
and  the  band  activities  connected  with  the 
*  trange  Bowl  Game.  Young  Florida  bands¬ 
men  are  really  kept  busy. 

MORE  UETTBRS 

Space  does  not  permit  acknowledging  all 
of  the  nice  letters,  but  I  do  want  to  men¬ 
tion  two  interesting  letters  that  came 
from  George  Polce,  former  pupil  and 
euphonium  soloist  of  Dr.  Frank  Simon's 
Armco  Band  and  trombone  pupil  of  Ernest 
Glover,  EHma  Ronka  and  the  late  Gardell 
Simons.  He  writes,  "I  have  enjoyed  your 
articles  in  The  .SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN.  .  .  . 
The  February  article  covered  a  great  deal 
of  trtmibone  literature  and  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  musician  or  teacher  that  is 
nut  up  on  trombone  literature.”  He  also 
asked  about  the  mouthpiece  problem  and 
my  version  of  vibrato  for  trombone  and 
euphonium.  Your  kind  remarks  are  ap¬ 
preciated,  Mr.  Polce,  and  I  am  giving  my 
version  of  both  topics  you  mentioned 
through  this  column  so  that  all  of  our 
brass  readers  may  read  and  consider  these 
opinions. 

SBL,EXrri.NG  A  MGUTHPIE5CE 

As  for  mouthpieces,  there  are  many 
good  ones,  as  well  as  many  poor  ones.  The 
important  thing  is  to  gel  the  mouthpiece 
ichich  suite  pour  enbouchure  and  your 
.  chief  purpose  or  point  of  playing  interest 
and  stay  with  it.  Don’t  change  unless  you 
are  sure  there  is  a  definite  advantage 
in  doing  so. 

If  you  are  primarily  a  first  trombone 
in  a  school  or  symphony  orchestra  and 
are  specializing  in  those  high,  piercing 
tones  of  the  tenor  or  treble  clef  and  use 
a  small  bore  trombone  with  7  inch  bell, 
then  you  will  not  need  an  extra  large  or 
deep  cup  mouthpiece  as  would  be  the  case 
in  the  playing  of  bass  or  third  trombone 
parts  where  many  pedal  tones  are  played 
and  where  a  large  bore,  9  inch  bell  trom¬ 
bone  is  used. 

For  all  around  playing  including  solo 
work,  concert  band  or  orchestra,  radio  or 
dance  work,  I  recommend  the  use  of  a 
medium  large  cup,  plenty  deep  to  get  a 
large,  full,  round  quality  of  tone.  The 
usual  error  in  the  procedure  of  selecting 
a  mouthpiece  is  to  select  a  small,  shallow 
cup  just  because  it  enables  one  to  get 
higher  notes  easily.  This  is  a  grave  mis¬ 
take  because  quality  of  tone  is  nearly 
always  sacrified  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  a  thin,  weak,  high  tone  which  is 
out  of  tune  and  very  poor  in  quality. 

To  get  a  good  tone,  the  mouthpiece  cup 
must  be  fairly  large,  so  as  to  enclose 
enough  of  the  lip  within  the  bounds  of 
the  inside  mouthpiece  rim  to  get  a  full 
and  free  vibration.  The  cup  must  be 
deep  enough  to  give  these  vibrations  the 
proper  coloring  as  they  start  through  the 
instrument  so  they  will  sound  musical  as 


9  Jaach  ihtt  Soio  BhoM 


By  B.  R  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


Mouthpiece  and  Vibrato 

Hello,  Brass  Friends.  I  have  enjoyed  re¬ 
ceiving  your  many  letters.  Keep  writing 
me  about  your  problems.  Your  questions, 
as  well  as  your  comments,  are  always 
welcome. 

Now,  to  acknowledge  a  few  courteous 
letters  and  then  I  shall  devote  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  column  to  two  $64  ques¬ 
tions — mouthitieces  and  vibrato. 


LETTEJR  FROM  FORMER  BRASS 
COLUMNIST 

I  received  a  nice  letter  from  our  promi¬ 
nent  former  brass  columnist  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Leonard  Meretta, 
who  is  now  director  of  the  excellent  eighty- 
five  piece  band  of  Western  Michigan  Col¬ 
lege  of  Kalamazoo.  A  i>ortion  of  his  let¬ 
ter  reads,  "I  am  glad  to  know  that  you 
are  writing  for  The  S<’HOi>L  MUSICIAN. 


the  choice  is 


inAiumtetU^ 


preferred 
because  of 


great  new 
achievements 


in  design  and 
construction 


A  GETZEN  will  be  your  selection,  too,  once  you  see  and 
try  either  the  Getzen  cornet,  trumpet  or  trombone.  For 
Getzen  band  instruments  "hit  a  new  high”  in  rich  tone 
quality  and  beauty  of  design  at  low  cost. 

Over  200  years  is  the  combined  experience  of  the  super¬ 
visors  in  charge  of  manufacturing  these  excellent  insttu- 
ments.  Working  with  these  men  are  mechanics  trained 
to  the  highest  degree  in  performing  their  special  activities. 

See  your  dealer  today  .  .  .  tell  him  to  show  you  a  Getzen 
...  try  it  ...  ask  to  see  the  Getzen  guarantee! 

Remember — Getzen  manufactures  no 
"Second  Une"  instruments  ...  all 
Getzen  instruments  are  "First  Une." 


^  ^  Trombone 
Complete  with  Cate 
All  three  instrumenis 
ire  obtainible  with 
either  gold  lacquer,  or 
(ilver  with  gold  bell. 


See  your  dealer  NOW 
or  write  for  folder 
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]  h  fakti  a  good  man  with  o  good  hom  to  ploy  tho 

KJ  deliborotoly  corny  music  of  Spike  Jones.  Cit>' 
Slicker  George  Rock,  a  trumpet  man  of  talent  and 
experience,  says:  "Only  the  finest,  most  delicately 
responsive  instrument  will  do  for  my  type  of  work — 
and  my  Blessing  has  what  it  takes!" 

^  BAND  INSTRUMENTS^ 

FREE  Illurtratad  catalog  of  Blaiiing  Band  Instrumants, 
and  nama  of  your  daaltr.  Writa  to  Exclusiva  Distributors: 

CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Inc. 

62-A  Coepor  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

SACRED  SONG  SYMPHONY 

INCLUDING 

THE  OLD  RUGGED  CROSS  —  ROCK  OF  AGES  and  ALL  HAIL  THE 
POWER  OF  JESUS  NAME  (DIADEM  ARR.). 

BY 

PAUL  YODER 

Special  Vocal  Arrangement,  and  Organ  Part  by  Jame  Gillette  (Optional). 
Can  Be  Purchased  Extra.  Something  Special  for  Every  Section  of  the  Band. 

At  Ftalurtd  in  Manuteript  By 

Hobart,  Ind.  High  School  Bond.  Fred  Ebbs  Conducting  with  Rodeheover  Chorus.  Billy 
Sunday  Tabernacle,  Winona  Lake,  Ind.  Elkhart  Ind.  High  School  Bond.  David  Hughes 
Conducting.  Music  Educators  Conference,  Indianapolis.  University  of  Illinois  Concert 
Band.  Paul  Yoder  Conducting.  National  Bandmasters  Clinic,  Champaign,  III.  Petrie  Band 
Camp  Band.  George  Dash  Conducting.  With  300  Voice  Choir.  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 
Symphonic  Band  $7.50  Concert  Band  $6.00  *  Standard  Band  $5.00 

PUBLISHED  BY 

RODEHEAVER  HALL  MACK  PUBLISHERS  —  WINONA  LAKE.  IND. 

ASK  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


(hey  'come  out  the  belf.  Many  tfmes  music 
dealers  of  second  and  third  grade  Instru¬ 
ments  have  the  smaller,  shallow  cup 
mouthpieces  in  the  Instruments  in  ad¬ 
vertising  because  the  average  amateur 
musician  (which  includes  the  majority  of 
the  customers)  does  not  want  to  take  the 
time,  patience  or  study  to  develop  a  good 
embouchure  for  high  range,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  chooses  the  small,  shallow  cup  as 
the  lasy  performer's  choice,  disregarding 
tone  quality  entirely.  Thick  lips  usually 
tend  to  necessitate  larger  and  deeper  cups 
while  thin  lips  and  short  vibrating  por¬ 
tion  of  the  center  of  lips  usually  call  for 
small  and  more  shallow  cupe. 

Generally  speaking,  the  mouthpiece  with 
a  smoothly  graduated  curve  flare  inside 
the  cup  gets  a  more  mellow  tone.  The 
one  with  the  straight  Inside  bowl  flare  and 
with  a  sharp  definite  edge  between  cup 
proper  and  shank  or  at  entrance  of  the 
shank  produces  a  thin,  brilliant,  cutting 
tone  which  is  very  piercing. 

The  rim  of  the  mouthpiece  may  be  too 
wide  or  too  narrow.  If  it  is  too  wide,  it 
tends  to  cut  off  much  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and,  if  too  narrow,  it  may  cut 
the  lip  or  feel  uncomfortable.  The  mouth¬ 
piece  rim  should  be  built  narrow  enough 
to  grip  the  lip  securely  when  playing 
tricky  intervals  so  it  will  not  slip,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  Up  perspires.  A  round  rim 
Is  more  comfortable,  while  a  narrow  rim 
will  give  a  better  grip.  If  you  play  with 
a  moist  embouchure,  the  mouthpiece  with 
a  sharper  inner  edge  and  flatter  rim  is 
better  while  one  with  rounder  rim  and 
duller  edge  will  be  better  for  dry  lip  play¬ 
ers.  Try  to  strike  a  happy  medium. 

The  mouthpiece  that  comes  with  a  good, 
standard,  first  make  instrument  usually 
fits  the  instrument  better  and  plays  bet¬ 
ter  in  tune.  Ail  other  things  being  equal, 
it  is  best  to  use  the  mouthpiece  made  for 
the  instrument  unless  it  is  an  especially 
poor  one  for  your  embouchure.  There  is  a 
lot  of  psychology,  maybe  guesswork  or 
imagination,  connected  with  mouthpiece 
.selection. 

Sometime  ago  a  trombonist  and  friend 
of  mine  tried  my  mouthpiece  made  with 
the  large,  round  outer  bowl  appearance 
and  then  tried  the  same  cup  else  mouth¬ 
piece  in  the  new  model  with  slanting  outer 
bowl  and  chose  one  over  the  other  after 
comparing  them.  The  fact  remained  that 
both  mouthpieces  were  identical  except 
for  outer  shape.  Trade  names  or  brands 
mean  very  little  because  sometimes  the 
mouthpiece  which  sells  for  $2.00  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  some  exquisite  brand  selling  for 
$9.00.  Look  for  the  size,  inside  bowl  flare, 
depth,  type  of  rim,  its  feel  on  the  lip, 
playing  response  in  both  low  and  high 
register,  fullness  and  quality  of  tone  if 
produces.  When  a  good  mouthpiece  i.s 
found,  then  use  it  regardless  of  what 
brand  it  is  or  how  little  or  much  it  cost. 

THE  USB  OP  VIBRATO 

This  is  a  touchy  subject  but  my  version 
of  vibrator  is  to  develop  a  correct  vibrato 
and  then  learn  when  to  use  it  and  when 
not  to  use  it.  There  are  times  when  play¬ 
ing  is  dull,  colorless  and  uninteresting  in 
tonal  effects  without  vibrato  and  there 
are  many  times  when  the  use  of  vibrato 
shows  very  poor  musical  taste.  I  use 
vibrato  in  most  all  solo  playing,  also  in 
ensemble  band  parts  when  I  have  the 
melodic  parts  or  the  important  .solo  lead 
passages.  Vibrato  is  also  permi.ssable  in 
duets  and  trios  provided  all  of  the  play¬ 
ers  can  time  the  pulsations  of  the  vibrato 
evenly  together  and  with  exactly  the  same 
speed.  Vibrato  may  also  be  used  in  larger 
ensembles  at  certain  times,  especially  when 
playing  sentimental  solo  passages  marked 


with  such  terms  as  affetuoso,  con  amore, 
amoroso,  dolce  and  tenerameiite. 

I  teach  my  players  to  practice  their  tone 
control  routine  studies  without  vibrato. 
Nothing  sounds  worse  than  a  player  with 
a  ragged,  fuszy  quality  of  tone  trying  to 
cover  up  the  crudeness  by  a  "Nanny  tJoat" 
vibrato.  The  player  whose  vibrato  sounds 
best  is  u.sually  the  one  who  has  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  straight  tone  underneath  the  vibra¬ 
to,  or,  in  other  words,  the  one  who  can 
use  It  or  leave  it  off  with  good  quality  of 
tone  control. 

Next  month  I  plan  to  tell  you  how  to 
develop  a  correct  vibrato  and  discuss  the 
different  types  as  used  by  our  leading 
American  brass  artists  of  today. 


The  GLANTZ  Mouthpiece 

IS  NOW  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL 
TRUMPET  PLAYERS  AND  CAN 
BE  OBTAINED  IN  6  DIFFERENT 
MODELS 


SILVER-PLATED . $  7.50 

GOLD-PLATED . laOO 


Plus  Postoge 
AU.  ORDERS  PREPAID 

Ask  Your  Nearest  Dealer  or  Write  Direct  to 

HARRY  GLANTZ 

650  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  25.  N.Y. 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Double  Reeds 


PermaCane 

THE  PLASTIC  COATED  CANE  REED 


IT’S 

BEnER 


First  Choice  it  NBC— CBS— Mitnl!  Of  Chkafo 

IN  a  few  short  weeks  Perms-Cane  Reeds  have 
become  the  first  choice  of  the  finest  musicians 
on  the  air,  theatres  and  night  clubs.  Perma- 
Cane’s  success  is  due  to  their  abilitr  to  ont-per- 
form  anr  reed  made.  The  finest  of  specially  cut 
cane  reeds  is  used  and  each  reed  is  coated  with  a 
plastic  that  makes  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
builds  a  “heart”  in  the  reed  never  ratained  in 
any  other  tyM  of  reed.  No  harshness  or  buzz. 
Every  reed  plays.  Honay-Back  Guoiwntoe. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  the  Rood  Sections  of 
NEIL  BONCHU,  WOODY  HERMAN.  JOE 
REICHMAN  and  Other  Bands. 

Mess  iruT  $.  A.: 

Qaiinat,  SOc  •  Alto  Sax.  6Sc 
Tonor  Sax.  75c 

'*)id  By  All  Laadlnq  Doatars  or  Write  to: 

PERMA-CANE 


CHIRON 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 


(Rh.  U.S.  Pat  Off.) 


FOR  SAXOPHONE  AND  CURINET 

10  Different  Strengths  .  .  .  From 
No.  I  Soft  to  No.  51/2  Hard. 

•  •  • 

AGAIN  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE. 

Ask  Tour  Osafor 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 
Deru  Reedi,  made  in  France,  now  available. 


Jha  (Dojubla  dined  QioAMoom 
SoAAoon . . .  Ohoe 

By  Bob  Organ 
1512  Stout  St.,  Denver  2,  Colorado 


You  Could  Be  Wrongl 

Certain  tones  on  both  the  Oboe  and 
Bassoon  being  either  sharp  or  flat  in 
pitch  and  how  to  correct  them  has  been 
the  topic  of  nmny  letters  received  by  this 
editor. 

Not  to  my  surprise— seldom  is  the  same 
tone  mentioned.  In  other  words,  tones 
that  I  have  a  tendency  to  play  flat  or 
sharp  the  next  fellow  has  no  trouble  with 
and  BO  on  down  the  line.  In  the  flnal 
analysis  no  two  instruments  are  the  same, 
hence  the  favM'ing  of  different  tones  on 
different  instruments. 

If  an  instrument  Is  reasonably  In  tune 
within  Itself  and  has  no  stuffy  or  fuzzy 
blowing  tones  then  we  have  a  good  in¬ 
strument  regardless  of  its  trade  name. 
However,  some  instruments  are  better 
than  others — this  everyone  agrees — but 
the  point  is,  we  still  have  certain  tones 
on  most  every  Instrument  that  we  favor 
to  a  certain  extent  and  this  problem 
theoretically,  to  date  at  least,  has  not 
been  eliminated. 

Delving  Into  the  properties  of  Instru¬ 
mental  manufacture  is  no  small  item  musi¬ 
cally.  When  I  say  musically,  I  mean  the 
professional  musician  who  has  to  play 
on  these  instruments  in  conjunction  with 
the  instrument  manufacture — much  more 
so  does  the  student  have  this  trouble. 

The  nmnufacturer  makes  an  instrument 
as  nearly  perfect  in  intonation  and  sound 
as  possible  and  still  musically  the  play¬ 
ers  will  vary  in  pitch  placement  of  tones 
on  these  instruments,  etc.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  performer  or  player  of  the 
instrument  is  a  great  deal  responsible,  too, 
for  out  of  tune  playing. 

This  involves  many  Items — such  as  not 
hearing  what  he  plays  at  all  times,  reeds 
that  are  not  in  tune  within  themselves,  or 
perhaps  played  out  (dead),  the  quality  of 
cane  from  which  the  re6d  is  made,  and 
many  other  things  that  could  cause  fluxua- 
tlon  of  both  quality  of  tone  and  pitch. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  tones  that 
have  the  same  tendency  on  most  every 
Instrument.  As  an  illustration,  on  the 
Oboe,  there  are  certain  tones  that  will 
have  a  tendency  to  lean  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  on  most  every  Oboe.  Likewise  the 
Bassoon.  These  tones  lean  the  direction 
they  do  because  of  the  harmonic  structures 
of  the  Instrument.  This  Is  the  reason  for 
them  being  similar  on  most  all  instru¬ 
ments.  I  am  referring  to  all  Oboes  being 
similar  in  this  respect  and  likewise  all 
Bassoons  being  similar.  These  tones  we 
don’t  worry  about  too  much  because  we 
look  for  them  to  be  the  way  they  are  and 
learn  to  know  that  they  have  to  be  pitched 
carefully  in  order  to  tune  correctly,  and 
we  know  which  way  to  favor  them  because 
of  their  tendency. 

The  tones  that  give  us  the  most  trouble 
or  grief  are  the  ones  that  are  not  har¬ 
monically  off,  because  of  the  harmonic 
structure  of  the  instrument,  and  the  ones 
that  blow  stuffy.  These  are  the  tones— I 
Judge  from  my  mail — that  are  causing  the 
most  grief  to  everyone  concerned. 

First  of  all  let  iis  consider  the  Oboe. 


The  C,  third  space  of  the  treble  clef,  and 
the  octave  above — the  E,  fourth  space  of 
the  treble  clef — high  C-sbarp  and  high  D 
are  normally  sharp  In  pitch  on  most  every 
Oboe.  The  B-flat,  third  line  of  the  treble 
clef  is  normally  stuffy  and  low  B-flat  be¬ 
low  the  treble  clef  is  most  always  flat. 
Otherwise  we  consider  the  instrument  nor¬ 
mal.  If  there  are  other  tones  that  are 
off,  think  of  It  as  being  your  particular 
instrument  and  they  should  be  corrected. 

On  the  Bassoon — G,  the  fouKh  space 
of  the  Bass  clef — the  octave  above  Anger¬ 
ing  It  with  the  f-key  Angering — low  A. 
first  space  of  the  Bass  clef — low  D,  below 
the  bass  clef— are  all  normally  sharp  and 
very  often  B-natural  Just  above  the  bass 
clef. 

The  A-natural  to  which  we  tune  (fifth 
line  bass  clef)  is  normally  flat  as  well  as 
D  Just  above  the  bass  clef. 

F-sharp,  both  Just  below  the  bass  clef 


' 

i»i 


I 


'“■PEOLER 

r  0  M  F  .i  s  >• 
Cudimiudt  Woodwinds 


Rex  Elton  Fair 

Your  popular  Flutist 
is  on  Vacation 

Will  be  bade  with  you 
again  next  month 
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and  the  fourth  line  are  tones  that  seem 
to  Jump  out  at  you. 

Now  the  principle  is  this — if  the.se  tones 
were  corrected  to  any  extent  we  would 
have  harmonically  more  tones  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  than  we  now  have.  However,  these 
tones  mentioned  are  not  so  far  off  but 
what  they  can  be  corrected  very  easily  by 
our  blowing  control.  The  idea  is  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  harmonic  principle  upon 
which  the  Instrument  is  constructed  then 
learn  to  play  accordingly. 

Tones  that  are  off  other  than  the  ones 
mentioned  usually  can  be  corrected  by 
changing  the  opening  or  closing  of  the 
hole  next  to  it  iir  the  tone  series,  which, 
by  the  way,  should  by  all  means  be  done 
by  an  expert  who  understands  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  harmonics  of  these  instruments. 

Now — another  Item  comes  Into  play. 
For  illustration — I  am  playing  an  Instra- 
ment  and  have  learned  to  play  a  certain 
tone  in  tune,  naturally  because  it  felt  out 
of  tune  to  me,  and  along  comes  another 
person  who  has  no  trouble  whatsoever  with 
this  particular  tone.  SO  WHAT!  In  the 
final  analysis — every  person  is  going  to 
play  the  way  they  hear  or  the  way  the 
tones  feel  to  them.  Liet  us  refer  to  a 
statement  made  not  only  earlier  in  this 
article  but  in  an  earlier  column — if  an 
Instrument  is  reasonably  in  tune  within 
Itself  and  has  no  stuffy  tones  then  we 
have  a  good  instrument.  If  we  play  out 
of  tune  then  K  is  something  other  than 
the  Instrument — we  must  make  the  cor¬ 
rection  somewhere  else. 

I  firmly  believe  that  three-fourths  of  our 
troubles  are  within  ourselves,  although  we 
as  humans  are  prone  to  blame  the  troubles 
elsewhere,  such  as  a  bad  reed,  a  bad  in¬ 
strument,  a  bad  day  or  what  not !  / 

couldn’t  possibly  be  wrong — it  must  be 
something  else. 

Please  understand  me — I’m  not  trying 
to  put  any  one  in  a  bad  light,  but  I  have 
been  in  the  business  long  enough  to  learn 
that  If  I  can’t  deliver  the  goods  there  is 
always  some  one  waiting  who  can  and 
they  haven’t  come  by  it  through  merely 
wishing.  It  has  been  hard  work. 

’The  greatest  handicap  any  person  can 
have  is  the  idea  that  he  or  she  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  can  not  be  wrong?  In  past  ex- 
Iteriences  I  have  seen  so  many  people  that 
can  really  play  and  still  think  they  can 
not.  I.iikewise,  others  who  play  very  bad¬ 
ly  but  think  they  are  the  world’s  greatest. 

The  greater  part  of  our  making  Is  with¬ 
in  ourselves  In  regard  to  what  we  can 
actually  do  and  not  merely  what  we 
think  we  can  do.  We  have  to  balance  our 
merits  against  the  other  fellow’s  merits. 
The  other  fellow’s  opinion  can  be  just  as 
good  or  possibly  better  than  ours.  This 
doesn’t  mean  that  we  as  an  individual 
should  always  be  wrong — but  too  often 
we  consider  the  other  fellow  wrong  when 
we  can  be  wrong  ourselves.  The  point 
I’m  trying  to  express  is — in  our  playing 
the  more  we  can  listen  and  learn  from  the 
other  fellow,  the  more  correct  our  sounds 
are  going  to  be  In  conjunction  as  a  whole. 

We  who  have  studied  theory  have 
learned  to  know  that  tones  or  placing  of 
pitch  varies  In  its  placement  depending 
entirely  on  the  tones  or  pitch  of  sounds 
w'ith  which  they  are  connected.  As  an 
Illustration,  A  flat  and  G  sharp  are  not 
the  same  pitch,  still  we  finger  them  the 
same  and  apparently  blow  them  the  same. 
In  the  long  run.  If  we  learn  to  li.sten  to 
ourselves  and  the  other  fellow  too,  then 
try  to  get  together  on  the  same  pitch  we 
will  soon  And  ourselves  playing  in  better 
tune.  It  Is  surely  worth  a  try.  So  long 
for  now.  Thanks  again  for  so  many  let¬ 
ters. 


“BRETONNEAU** 

leads  the  band 
Since  1838 
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A  GOOD  REED  will 
I  Lff"  '  ''  *  **  never  have  fancy  cuts  or  lines. 

A  good  reed  must  be  simple  and 
natural.  ONLY  GOOD  CANE  CAN  MAKE 
A  GOOD  REED,  AND  GOOD  REEDS  DON'T  NEED 
ARTIFICIAL  TREATMENT. 

AT  ALL  GOOD  MUSIC  DEALERS  OR  WRITE  DIRECT 

E.  CHIASSARINI  &  CO. 

1595  Broadway  •  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Prices 

Per  Hundred  Reeds 


Clarinet  Bb  and  Eb 

Sax  Soprano  . 

Alto  . 

Tenor  . 

Baritone . 


Introducing  LIFTON’S  new 
deluxe  case  line  featuring 
extra  wide  genuine  top 
grain  cowhide  ends.  Illus¬ 
trated  are  Gladstone  cornet 
and  tenor  saxophone  cases. 
Note  the  modernistic  solid 
brass  locks,  tailored  top 
stitched  cowhide  post 
handles  and  dual  tone  tan 
covering.  Lined  with  top 
quality  erect  pile  plush. 
The  finest  cases  available 
for  quality  instruments. 


THE 

••STERLING” 
MARK  IN 
INSTRUMENT 
CASES 


LIFTON  MFG.  CORPORATION 

18  WEST  18TH  ST.  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y. 
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How  to  Play  the  French  Horn 


QnJtJuaxdsA  ihsi 
J-Mndt  d(ohn.  SimpU^dl 

Bv  Philip  W.  L  Cox,  Jr. 

8403  N.  Johnswood  Drive 
Portland  3,  Oregon 


WAY  BACK  !n  1937  Phil  Coi  was  baginning  his  invastigation  of  Franch  horn  possi- 
bilitias  and  diracting  this  Scarsdala,  N.  Y.,  school  band.  Horn  problams  of  thosa 
days  ara  still  with  us,  ha  says,  and  tha  naad  for  cocnpatant  instruction  is  avan  graatar. 


Share  the  Ride 

Brother  Horn,  Sister  Horn,  you've  had 
your  break.  You’re  riding  easy>like,  wear¬ 
ing  a  uniform,  tapping  out  afterbeat  code, 
entering  a  contest,  going  to  a  music 
camp.  Ever  consider  how  you  got  where 
you  are? 

Please  take  a  look  at  the  photo  and 
weep  one  quart  of  tears.  One  •of  the.se 
players  was  you.  You,  when  you  first 
held  an  instrument  and  had  a  group  pic¬ 
ture  taken  for  the  school  yearbook.  May- 
l>e  you  only  carried  the  bass  drum,  or 
.shared  cymbals,  mayl>e  you  twirled  on  a 
hunk  of  chromium  pipe  like  Sally  Ander¬ 
son  in  the  upper  left  corner,  who  in  three 
years  was  leading  a  Legion  Band  down 
Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York,  covered  with 
awards. 

In  your  case,  you  started  on,  or  trans¬ 
ferred  to,  French  Horn.  Whether  you 
wound  up  with  a  garden  variety  single  F 
and  Eb  French  Horn,  or  were  Instructed 
on  half-a-double  horn  (the  F  half  usu¬ 
ally),  or  asserted  yourself  and  dug  up  a 
Bu  single  horn  like  Dick  Leftwich  in  the 
right  center,  you  are  now  considered  a 
hornist.  Perhaps,  like  Dick,  you  have 
arrived  as  a  u.seful  community  orchestra 


your  mutit 
dtal»r  or  wrift  ut. 


ST.  LOUIS  MUSIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

4400  Dcimar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


"VAR"  CANE 

In  TUBE  or  GOUGED  form 

for  BASSOON 

Our  ••V.r”  cui.  1.  frosn  In  C.lironit.  from 
Ihlman  imporud  from  V«r.  Frinc.  .nd  U  .f«t 
•nd  cured  In  ucordwe  with  FrMich  melhodi  .nd 
Iradltlont. 
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or  band  player  in  such  outfits  as  the 
White  Plains  (NY)  Symphony,  or  Schen¬ 
ectady  (NY)  Civic  Orchestra. 

Wherever  you  now  are  In  the  French 
Horn  scene,  reach  down  and  lend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand.  We  need  French  Horn  teach¬ 
ers.  It  isn't  expert  solo-chair  perform¬ 
ance  that  makes  the  teacher,  it  is  the 
spirit  of  generosity,  of  meeting  a  need  in 
our  field. 

Suppose  Dick,  the  little  hornist  in  the 
photo,  comes  to  you.  He  has  written  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  finds  that  only 
three  or  four  school-minded,  competent 
horn  Instructors  call  be  located  In  the 
whole  country,  and  they  are  each  one 
over  a  hundred  miles  away.  Are  you 
ready? 

RIDE  WITH  US 

Bring  Dick's  problem  to  the  new  sum¬ 
mer  French  Horn  Instruction  Clinic. 
Mindful  of  hundreds  of  Sallies,  and  Dicks, 
and  Johnnies  in  her  own  community,  the 
City  of  Portland,  Oregon,  Bureau  of 
Parks  through  its  Recreation  Division 
will  hold  nine  weeks  of  informal  music 
opportunity  for  school-age  residents  AND 
visitors.  More  than  that,  Miss  Dorothea 
Lensch.  Recreation  Director,  has  author¬ 
ized  your  columnist  to  extend  the  Clinic 
feature  to  school  instructors,  college  stu¬ 
dents,  and  school-age  students  who  wish 
to  learn  or  teach  French  Horns  of  all 
kinds.  ' 

Bring  yourself  to  get  the.  answers,  and 
in  nine  weeks  train  yourself  to  become 
<-ompetent  in  matters  of  French  Horn 
playing  and  teaching.  Summer  in  the 
Northwest,  using  Portland  as  your  center, 
and  for  registration  cost  only,  participate 
in  as  much  of  Portland's  summer  music 
program  as  you  can — beginning  and  ad¬ 
vanced  band  rehearsals,  beginning  and 
advanced  drum  corps  rehearsals,  and  two 
seivarate  French  Horn  Instruction  Clinics. 


F  AND  Eb — MU.SIC  APPROACH 
One  Clinic  will  deal  entirely  with  the 
a.ssumption  that  most  studonts  possess 
only  F  horns,  and  that  F  music  (or  Ei 
music)  is  inevitable.  Here  we  will  do 
the  best  we  can  to  lip  and  breathe  the  F 
instrument  into  useful  service  for  cus¬ 
tomary  school  requirements  of  band  and 
orchestra,  ensembles  and  solos. 

Bb  AND  C— MUSIC  APPROACH 
The  other  Clinic  will  deal  with  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  coming  French  Horn 
will  be  the  Bb  horn,  and  that  Bb  music, 
and  C  music,  will  bring  greater  enjoyment 
and  remunerative  uses  of  French  Horn. 
Here  we  will  correct  pitch  faults  of  the 
Bs  model,  cover  its  open  quality,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  treat  it  as  a  fluent,  expressive  in¬ 
strument  similar  to  the  baritone  horn.  A 
special  feature  of  the  Bb  approach  will  lie 
adapting  the  reading  of  Bg  or  C  pitch 
music,  to  the  requirements  of  dance  or¬ 
chestra  parts,  as  well  as  of  school  band, 
orchestra,  ea.semble  and  solo. 

TEACHI  NO  OPPf >RT  U  N ITI ES 
Horn  students  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
Clinics,  and  other  horns  will  participate  in 
the  two  beginner  bands,  and  in  the  two 
advanced  bands,  each  group  with  two  re¬ 
hearsals  and  sectional  rehearsal  each 
week  for  nine  weeks.  Attendance  and 
participation  in  horn  instruction  work 
here  will  be  certified  at  your  request  and 
an  outline  of  the  course  sent  in.stitutions 
wishing  to  examine  participants  who  may 
take  this  work  for  credit. 

TEACH  YOUR.SEI^F,  FIR.ST 
How  can  you,  unless  you  have  been 
exposed  to  a  wide  range  of  horn  exiiert- 
ences?  If  you  can,  you  are  ready  to  teach 
others.  To  teach  yourself  you  must  be 
more  critical  of  yourself  than  of  other 
hornists.  You  must  look  for  good  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  most  objectionable  playing, 
and  seek  to  discover  how  desirable  fea- 


VAR  INSTRUMENT  CANE  DIVISION 
P.O.  Bm  4K.  Lw  Am.I«  2S.  CUitMui. 


Bb  CLARINET  REEDS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

HYDROGRADED  HAND-FINISHED 

HONESTLY  BETTER 
Ask  Your  Dtoltr 
D.  R.  MARTIN  REED  CO. 
_ Elk  Ropids,  Midi. 


Mouthpiece  Refacing 
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Box  31  Springfield,  III. 
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tures  are  done.  In  nine  weeks  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  horn-conscious  students  and  in¬ 
structors,  or  even  a  couple  of  weeks, 
future  horn  teachers  will  have  exposed 
themselves  to  comparative  tones,  pitches, 
techniques,  mutings,  instrument  construc¬ 
tions  from  which  they  may  continue  to 
instruct  themselves  as  well  as  to  instruct 
ethers. 

A  HORN  STUDENT  SPEAKS 

From  Connecticut  comes  a  reason  for 
this  thorough  Clinic  in  Oregon.  "Dear  Mr. 
Cox :  This  part  of  the  country  never 
heard  of  clinics.  We  don't  know  any  com¬ 
mittees  to  send  to  for  advice.  There  are 
no  good  horn  teachers  within  fifty  miles. 
There  are  exactly  three  hornists  in  this 
city.  I  don't  think  there  is  another 
French  Hornist  in  high  school  between 
New  Haven  and  Stamford.  Around  here 
they  do  not  work  at  horn  as  you  do  in 
the  West.  After  seeing  these  conditions. 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  become  a  teach¬ 
er  and  bandmaster." 

A  HORN  TEACHER  SPEAKS 

From  Ma8.saehusetts  comes  another  rea¬ 
son  or  two.  "Dear  Mr.  Cox:  It  took 
half-an-hour  to  get  a  student's  valves  in 
shape.  Her  breathing  is  incorrect.  She 
tries  to  play  too  many  notes  on  one 
breath.  Her  position  isn't  quite  right.  She 
has  a  double  horn  so  I  gave  her  the  Bi> 
fingerings.  I've  always  n>aintained  that 
because  I  started  on  a  single  B'a,  that  I 
got  ahead  faster  than  on  single  F,  and 
remember  other  students  who  had  doubles 
who  played  only  the  F  part  because  they 
had  never  been  taught  about  the  Bl>  fin¬ 
gerings.  I'll  have  to  start  studying,  my¬ 
self,  on  transpo.sitions — best  part  of  giv¬ 
ing  lessons. '  Radio  station  is  broadcast¬ 
ing  Siegfried  Horn  Call  from  Rhine  Jour¬ 
ney  selection,  must  stop  writing  and  call 
up  student  to  listen  in.” 

PROSPECTIVE  TEACHER  SPEAKS 

Washington  gives  a  new  rea-son.  "I'd 
like  to  be  a  private  horn  teacher.  Do  I 
need  a  degree?  I  don't  have  too  much 
playing  experience,  and  I'm  In  junior  high. 
The  student  horn  playing  I  hear  doesn't 
seem  right." 

TECHNICAL  REASONS 

Iowa  letter  suggests  other  Clinic  in¬ 
structions.  "I  need  Information  on  con¬ 
verting  an  F  horn  to  a  Bi>  horn.  Where 
can  this  be  done?  What  is  the  cost? 
What  Bb  horns  are  marketed  now,  and 
what  are  their  prices?" 

Right  here  in  Oregon  another  angle  is 
suggested.  "Interested  to  know  the  name 
of  an  American  horn  of  same  grade  as  top 
European  makes.  Also  what  are  the 
names  of  recommended  mouthpieces  for 
experiment?" 

And  speaking  of  horn  mouthpieces,  a 
noted  Portland  music  educator,  John 
Richards,  director  of  bands,  Lewis  and 

•  'lark  College,  has  a  fine  procedure  for 
using  a  French  Horn  mouthpiece  to  iron 
out  embouchure  problems  in  high  regis¬ 
ter  cornet,  and  low  register  trombone. 
He  is  anxious  to  have  this  technique 
known  through  the  clinic. 

IT'S  YOUR  CLINIC 

Have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too !  Roll 
your  trailer  to  the  City  of  Roses  this  sum¬ 
mer.  No  trailer?  Oet  those  friends  and 
relatives  on  the  phone  for  a  handy  resi¬ 
dence  to  either  or  both  the  locations  where 
these  horn  clinics  will  be  carried  on.  En¬ 
joy  Mount  Hood,  the  Columbia  River 

•  lorge,  the  Pacific  Shore,  reasonable  tem¬ 
peratures  for  your  observation  work, 
practice  teaching,  and  horn  study.  Rec¬ 
reation  is  the  atmosphere  for  this  ex¬ 
tended  clinic :  ewne  one  week  or  nine 
weeks — it's  all  the  same  price — one  dollar 
(for  registration).  Write  Director  of 
Recreation  Division,  Summer  Music  Pro¬ 
gram,  Park  Bureau,  City  Hall,  Portland. 


ARMSTRONG  MEN  AND  METHODS 
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JOHN  MARKER!  &  CO. 

141  Watt  15th  Straat,  Naw  York  II,  N.  V. 
Vielinmakor*  and  Ropoiron 
DEALERS  In 

Old  and  naw  Vtollni  and  Bowt 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Violin 


SiAinqA 

**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ** 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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DUANE  SA' 
35  Wait  Grant 
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I>*onard  B.  Smith.  Director  of  AF  of  M  Concert 
Band.  Detniit,  formerly  First  Trumpet  of  Detroit 
Symphony  and  Soloist  of  Goldman's  Concert 
Band,  New  York,  says  "The  Martin  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Co.  is  to  be  congratulated  for  enhancing 
the  standard  <tf  l>and  instruments,  both  musi¬ 
cally  and  nier’lianically.'' 

You,  too,  will  find  as  has  Mr.  Smith  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  artists  that  a  Martin  will  best 
fill  your  requirements. 


THE  MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


KAY,  1640  walnut  street  Chicago  12,  Illinois 
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Signs  of  the  Times 

Those  of  you  who  are  kind  enough  to 
read  this  column  regularly  may  remem¬ 
ber  an  optimistic  sound  emanating  here¬ 
from  some  two  months  ago.  At  that  time 
I  felt  that  the  String  situation  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  signs  of  life. 

I  am  happy  now  to  report  that  I  feel  still 
more  strongly  that  It  will  soon  be  to  admit 
defeat  (as  far  as  running  a  successful 
Musical  Education  program  in  the  schools 
of  a  community)  for  any  director  to  say, 
as  glibly  as  I  have  heard  it  said  In  the  past 
many,  many  times,  “I  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  any  interest  up  in  strings.  I 
Just  do  not  have  time  to  work  with  them. 
I  am  too  busy  to  be  bothered.”  I  feel 
more  and  more  that  the  music  educators 
of  the  public  schools  are  becoming  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  an  orchestra-less 
program  is  a  lop-sided  program  musically 
and  educationally,  both  for  the  students 
who  might  wish  to  play  strings  and  for 
those  already  playing  wind  'instruments. 

The  reason  why  I  am  commenting  on 
this  again  at  this  time  is  based  upon  my 
own  experiences  this  past  month  and 
upon  the  mail  which  I  have  received.  So 
many  people  are  requesting  help  in  the 
string  fleld  now.  It  is  maddening  to  have 
so  little  time  to  give  this  help  as  It  Is 
requested. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  STRING 
CLINIC 

February  27th  I  spent  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  It  was  my  great  privilege  to 
conduct  at  that  time  an  orchestra  made 
up  of  strings  only,  and  composed  of 
youngsters  of  elementary  and  Junior  high 
school  age.  The  youngest  was  a  tot  in 
first  grade  who  stuck  to  her  guns  beau¬ 
tifully,  hitting  the  bull's-eye  more  times 
than  missing  It.  The  oldest  were  several 
players  of  ninth-grade  level.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  strings  were  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grade  agd-Ievel. 

And  how  those  youngsters  played!  Did 
I  hear  someone  timidly  remark  that  the 
strings  are  hard  to  teach?  Brother,  not 
if  you  want  to  teach  them  1 

Imagine  these  fifty  children  playing  a 
full  thirty-minute  broadcast  over  the  U. 
of  Illinois  station  after  three  hours  of  re¬ 
hearsal  together.  And  further  imagine 
what  a  thrill  it  gave  the  conductor  to 
have  them  play  one  selection  of  four 
minutes'  duration  on  that  broadcast  which 
none  of  the  children  had  ever  seen  before 
the  end  of  the  morning  rehearsal.  It  was 
music  which  I  had  carried  down  there 
with  me  from  Ann  Arbor  to  test  their 
sight-reading  ability,  and  which  proved  so 
fine  that  we  programmed  the  number  as 
of  interest  to  listeners  because  of  its 
unique  presentation,  and  non-preparation. 

The  quality  of  the  teaching  shown  by 
the  ability  of  these  girls  and  boys  need 
not  take  a  back  seat  anywhere.  The 
Strings  are  being  taught  in  many  places 
in  Illinois  and  taught  well. 

Two  weeks  before  the  Illinois  project  I 
was  at  Baldwln-Wallace  College  in  Ohio. 
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I  beard  one  crrade  achool  orchestra  in  that 
city  where  the  string  program  is  only  two 
or  three  years  old.  There  were  some 
seventeen  violins  in  this  one  orchestra  and 
they  played  beautifully.  So  well,  in  fact, 
that  it  made  me  wonder  if  I  myself  was 
actually  as  good  a  string  teacher  as  I 
apparently  have  the  reputation  of  being. 
The  Strings  are  being  taught  there,  and 
taught  welt,  too. 

The  day  following  the  Illinois  project 
found  me  standing  before  our  own  Michi¬ 
gan  All-State  String  Orchestra  of  High 
School  students, — some  seventy  of  them, 
chosen  by  state-wide  tryouts.  And  they 
proved  to  me  conclusively  that  the  strings 
are  being  taught  in  Michigan  and  taught 
WI3L.L.  You  will  hear  this  group  at  the 
MFN’C  in  Detroit  In  April. 

I  have  seven  letters  this  month  from 
publishers  telling  of  fine  new  works  for 
strings  being  put  out.  This  is  a  healthy 
sign. 

And  as  for  the  mail, — ^Betty  Olmstead 
writes  from  Clarion,  Iowa : — “Having 
charge  of  the  string  work  in  Clarion,  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  your  com¬ 
plete  course  of  study  for  strings.  .  .  . 
PIea.se  send  me  a  copy."  (Hold  it!  If 
others  are  planning  to  write,  please  delay 
until  summer.  The  complete  course  is  not 
yet  ready.) 

Mrs.  Aldie  I»ng  writes  from  Big  Rap- 
Ids,  Mich. :  "We  are  trying  to  encourage 
a  string  program  in  our  schools.  Please 
.send  bulletin  concerning  the  American  As¬ 
sociation"  (of  String  Teachers).  And  Mr. 
Wendelln  writes  for  the  same  from  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

From  Conway,  Arkansas,  comes  a  let¬ 
ter.  Peg  Kay  at  Hendrix  College  says,  "I 
And  myself  teaching  a  class  in  String 
Methods.  ...  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  seeing  that  people  who  get  Music  Ed. 
degrees  from  Hendrix  know  how  to  get 
strings  going  and  have  the  desire  to  do 
so  when  they  get  Into  the  held.  Also  I 
And  there  is  nothing  done  In  strings  in 
the  public  schools  in  Conway,  so  I  am 
.starting  to  work  getting  instruments  and 
preparing  to  start  classes  in  grade  school 
*and  junior  and  senior  high." 

Ceorge  Polce  writes  from  New  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Ohio,  "The  Orchestra  department 
in  the  school  is  down.  I  have  convinced 
18  members  of  the  band  in  the  7-8-9th 
grade  to  take  a  string  Instrument  as  an 
alternate.  I  want  to  push  this  group  so 
as  to  augment  the  orchestra  next  year. 
Could  you  recommend  a  book  wherein  I 
could  group  the  entire  section?” 

Bravo,  George !  It  is  quite  a  different 
tune  from  that  we  have  heard  so  many 
years.  “ALiL  the  orchestra  kids  want  to 
get  into  the  band."  “The  orchestra  just 
Azzled  out"  My  friends,  these  things 
only  happen  If  the  director  permits  them 
to. 

Prom  Boulder,  Colorado,  comes  a  sin¬ 
cere  letter  from  Miriam  (?olson.  "I  am 
interested  In  improving  my  string  class 
teaching.”  She  requests  help  In  materials 
and  with  any  teaching  tricks  which  we 
have  found  helpful. 

And  John  Hansing  writes  from  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  that  he  is  working  on  the 
teaching  of  strings  for  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree  thesis  from  the  American  Conserva¬ 
tory  in  Chicago. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel,  in  view  of  all 
of  this  evidence,  that  people  are  becom¬ 
ing  string-conscious.  And  it  is  a  great 
feeling !  For  there  is  nothing  in  this 
world  that  gives  more  pleasure  musically 
than  string-quartet  playing  actively  par¬ 
ticipated  in.  Which  reminds  me.  .  .  .  'Bye, 
now.  I  am  off  to  play  quartets  this  eve¬ 
ning  and  I  don’t  want  to  be  late ! 
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F.  A.  REYNOLDS  CO.,  INC. 

2^5  PROSPECT  AVE.  •  CLEVELAND  15,  OHIO 
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VIOLIN  SPECIALISTS 


Once  Again  America's  Foremost  Violin  House  Can 
Supply  Instruments  on  the 


LEWIS  RENTAL  PLAN 


A  Trial  Period  of  Ninety  Days  Before  a  Definite  Purchase 
Need  Be  Made 

Write  for  Rental  Circular 


Use  Famous  Lewis  Strings 

WILLIAM  LEWIS  &  SON 


207  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


(OMBONE  SOLOS  .  .  .  Personally  Recorded  By 

JAROSLAV  “JERRY"  CIMERA  America'*  foremost 

and  ERNEST  PECHIN  S  RECORDED  ^'^Twher** 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Course  for  Cornet  and  Trumpet  Solo  Recording  by 
E.  Pechin  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  Cimera's  Star  Pupils 

Write  ior  Free  Folder  —  lERRY  CIMERA,  819  Home  Avenue,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JhiL  (JompOMJiA, 
and,  ClMjcufUjaitA,  QcMsth, 

By  C.  Wallace  Goxild 

Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


BY  THE 
WATERS 

OF 

MINNETONKA 

An  Indian  Love  Song 
By 

THURLOW  UEURANCE 

Arranged  for  Full  Orchestra 

By  BRUNO  REIBOLD 

A  perennial  favorite  in  a  fine  con¬ 
cert  transcription  for  orchestra  by  an 
outstanding  authority.  Order  an  "On 
Approval"  copy  of  the  Piano-Conduc¬ 
tor  Score  for  examination  purposes. 

Complete  Set  of  Parts . $1.25 

Separate  Parts . each  .15 

Piano  Conductor . 30 

• 

Theodore  Presser  Co. 

1712  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 


Althouse  Marches 

FOR  CONCERT  AND 
MARCHING  BANDS 

Available  nov/  in  (March  Size)  Folios 
and  Copy  Form.  Send  for  circular. 

Le  Roy  F.  Werner 

Publisher  and  Printer 
P.  O.  Box  1152  Reading,  Pa. 


MUSIC  FOR  BAND 

All  Publishers 

Thousands  of  titles  in  stock  for 
prompt  shipment. 

1948  Band  Music  Catalog  sent  free 
of  charge  to  Band  Directors  and 
Music  Supervisors. 

GURLEY-CLASGENS,  INC. 

UTICA  2,  N.Y. 


Your  SM  Columnists  Are 
at  Your  Service.  Let  Them  Help  You 


Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of 
sitting  down  with  a  .xheet  of  manuscript 
paper  and  with  the  lofty  intention  of 
composing  a  song  or  piece  of  band  music, 
and  then,  after  a  time,  getting  up  in  dis¬ 
gust  because  of  your  .seeming  inability 
to  write  anything  that  you  felt  merited 
further  effort? 

Perhaps  the  fault  was  not  so  much 
that  your  original  themes  or  melodies 
lacked  Intrinsic  merit  as  that  you  were 
unwilling  to  spend  the  time  and  labor 
necessary  to  expand  and  develop  your  first 
rough  sketches  Into  a  well  organized  and 
finished  product. 

I  am  convinced  that  too  often  the  chief 
difference  between  you  (and  me),  John 
American-Musician,  and  Richard  Wagner 
or  Peter  Tschaikowsky,  is  not  so  much 
that  these  latter  men  had  more  native 
ability  but  that  they  were  willing  to  work 
over  their  ideas,  develop  them  harmonical¬ 
ly,  vary  them,  and  spend  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  writing  and  changing 
ideas  on  paper  that  too  aften  you  and  I 
would  be  satisfied  to  let  stand  after  the 
first  rough  sketching. 

Some  of  the  finest  themes  we  have  in 
music  are  very  simple  in  melodic  and 
rhythmic  content.  Take  for  instance  the 
o)>ening  theme  of  the  Allegretto  Move¬ 
ment  of  Beethoven’s  Seventh  Symphony : 


This  l.s  certainly  simple  enough!  In 
fact  you  and  I  have  both  whistled  little 
tunes  of  our  own  creating  and  of  greater 
complexity  that  we  would  hesitate  to 
waste  much  time  on  because  we  felt  they 
were  not  good  enough.  And  yet,  what  a 
magnificent  ma.sterpieoe  Beethoven  made 
of  this  simple  little  tune! 

To  me,  the  slow  movement  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Symphony  is  one  of  the  supreme 
masterpieces  in  symphonic  literature.  It 
probes  the  depths  of  human  emotions  and 
after  repeated  hearings  seems  to  beckon 
us  to  explore  its  harmonies  again  and 
again  for  the  deep  spiritual  peace  and 
satisfaction  that  its  sublime  tones  have 
to  offer. 

Or  take  another  simple  Beethoven 
theme — the  opening  motive  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  Master's  famous  Fifth 
Symphony : 


Assuredly  there  is  nothing  complex 
here !  And  yet  today,  this  symphony  is 
universally  considered  as  probably  the 
most  perfectly  synthesized  work  of  art 
we  have  in  music.  During  the  recent 
war,  the  British  used  this  very  motive  at 
the  opening  of  many  of  their  broadcasts 
directed  towards  Hitler-dominated  Ehi- 
rope.  Why?  Because  the  simple  rhythm, 
three  short  notes  and  a  long  note  was  the 


.same  as  the  three  dots  and  a  dash  which 
stand  for  the  letter  V  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Morse  Code !  How  expedient  to  use 
this  theme  thus — a  theme  that  Beethoven 
him.self  once  characterised,  "Thus  Fate 
kno<-ks  at  the  door”! 

I  have  analysed  a  large  number  of  the 
best  themes  of  the  great  masters  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vast 
majority  of  these  are  basically  simi>le 
from  the  rhythmic,  melodic,  and  even  har¬ 
monic  point  of  view.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  best  loved  symphonic  and  operatic 
themes  in  the  world  are  easily  singable 
by  the  average  person.  Probably  this 
will  account  for  their  great  itopular  ai>- 
lieal. 

Now,  I  can  hear  you  saying  at  this 
Iioint,  "Yes,  but  where  does  ail  this  criti¬ 
cal  analysis  lead  us?  And  what  can  this 
mean  to  me,  a .  would-be-composer  who 
knows  very  well  he  can  never  hope  to 
equal  the  three  B's  of  music.”  (Ba<-h. 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms.) 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  drive  home 
is  this — don’t  be  discouraged  because  the 
first  idea  you  put  down  on  pai>er  is  sim¬ 
ple,  melodically,  rhythmically,  or  harmon¬ 
ically. 

In  last  month’s  article  In  this  column 
I  tried  to  bring  out  the  necessit.v  of  the 
would-he-<-omposer  having  a  thorouxli 
background  in  musical  theory — that  is. 
harmony,  counter|M>int,  and  form.  But  ' 
once  you  have  gained  this  prerequisite, 
and  this  is  not  hard  to  do  if  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  and  study  carefully,  you  need 
not  hesitate  to  push  along  the  highway 
of  composition.  Your  first  efforts  may 
not  satisfy  you.  But  if  you  will  keep  on 
trying,  you  will  find  that  with  greater 
practice  in  composition  you  will  do  much 
better  work  and  with  greater  facility. 

I  remember  very  well  the  first  march 
I  ever  wrote  for  band !  I  have  it  care¬ 
fully  hidden  now  for  I  do  not  want  any¬ 
one  to  see  it.  And,  thank  heavens,  it 
was  never  published! 

I  did  everything  wrong  in  it.  For  one 
thing,  I  wrote  It  in  the  concert  key  of  C, 
flat  (six  flats)  which  put  the  clarinets 
and  cornets  into  four  flats.  Man,  how  my 
cornet  and  clarinet  players  hollered  when 
they  saw  and  tried  to  play  this! 

Furthermore,  its  principal  themes, 
which  sounded  well  enough  to  me  when 
first  written,  are  today  nauseating  to  me. 
They  lacked  rhythmic  and  melodic  va¬ 
riety.  And  the  harmony  ! — ’nuff  said ! 

We  all  grow  in  creative  ability  through 
practice  and  though  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  I  personally  have  still  a  long  way  to 
progress  before  I  will  be  nearly  satisfied 
with  my  creative  works.  I  would  hale  to 
admit  that  I  felt  I  hadn’t  come  a  long 
way  from  some  of  my  earlier  efforts. 

Too  often  we  grundile  and  groan  when 
we  write  things  and  send  them  to  pub¬ 
lishers  only  to  have  them  returned  to  us 
later  as  unsuitable  for  publication.  Prob¬ 
ably  we  do  not  know  how  well  off  we 
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are  that,  many  of  our  pet  early  opuses 
were  rejected.  We  would  certainly  hate 
to  have  them  compared  later  on  by  our 
severest  critics  to  some  of  our  other 
more  mature  and  better  worked  over  com¬ 
positions  ! 

As  a  regular  |>art  of  the  course  In  Har¬ 
mony,  Southern  State  Teachers  College 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  original 
work.  It  has  been  my  practice  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  Harmony  course  to  require  my 
students  to  turn  in  at  least  one  original 
processional  march  during  the  year's 
work,  and  for  this  a.ssignment  I  usually 
require  that  the  students  write  both  the 
poem  and  its  musical  setting. 

At  first,  students  are  inclined  to 
grumble  at  this  requirement.  However, 

I  have  found  that  once  they  set  down  to 
do  the  task  they  don't  find  it  nearly  so 
hard  as  they  anticipated,  and  usually  by 
the  time  the  assignment  is  completed, 
i  they  are  plea.sed  beyond  measure  at  what 
they  have  accomplished  and  are  eagt*r  to 
do  more  creative  work. 

I  have  found  that  often  the  greatest 
weakness  in  their  creative  work  is  not 
so  much  that  their  original  ideas  are  not 
good  as  that  they  have  not  worked  these 
ideas  over  sufficiently  to  eliminate  such 
kinks  as  monotonous  rhythmic  patterns, 
>  over-emphasis  of  certain  tones  in  the 
melody,  and  over-|)reponderance  of  tonic 
and  dominant  harmony. 

After  a  few  simple  suggestions  on  my 
part,  I  have  found  that  most  of  them  are 
able  to  turn  up  with  some  pretty  nice 
examples  of  original  poetry  and  music. 

We  all  need  to  watch  out  In  any  form 
of  writing  that  we  do,  whether  it  be  let¬ 
ter  writing,  article  writing,  or  music  com¬ 
position,  to  avoid  undue  monotony  of 
vix-abulary  and  thought  expre.ssions.  But 
is  it  not  often  easy,  after  making  the 
llrsi  rough  draft,  to  make  sufficient  alter¬ 
ations  to  give  our  writing  that  extra 
sparkle  so  important  if  we  would  hold  the 
reader's  (or  listener's)  interest? 

Take  fur  instance  the  following  little 
march  theme  which  I  will  label  as  Ex¬ 
ample  (A)  : 


Tills  has  some  character  and  a  certain 
amount  of  rhythmic  interest.  However, 
it  is  extremely  monotonous  harmonically 
I  for  there  is  only  one  chord  represented 
throughout  the  four  measures,  (bruld  It 
not  be  materially  improved  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  few  other  chords  besides  the 
tonic  triad.  Furthermore,  1  am  convinced 
that  the  melody  can  be  improved  without 
too  .seriously  injuring  its  original  simplic¬ 
ity.  How  about  treating  It  thus?  ( Ex¬ 
ample  B)  ; 


You  will  note  that  here  I  have  not  only 
changed  the  harmony  to  give  it  more 
variety  but  have  slightly  altered  the  mel¬ 
ody  and  introduced  a  counter  melody  to 
add  interest  and  strength  to  the  Inner 
parts. 

The  alterations  introduced  Into  the  sec¬ 
ond  example  (B)  do  not  substantially 
I  change  the  original  thought  conveyed  in 
the  first  example  (A)  but  they  do  help 
to  make  it  more  Interesting  rhythmically, 

I  melodically,  harmonically,  and  even  con- 

I  trapuntally. 

The  chances  arc  that  the  first  attempt  ^ 
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Educational  Band  Series 

Novelties  and  Swing  Band  Arrangements 

A  DAY  IN  THE  PARK  Chetwite 

Full  Band .  12.00 

ANNIE  LAURIE  IN  SWINGTIME  Colombo 

Full  Band  with  Conductor .  1.00 

BATTLE  OF  THE  BAND  Colombo 

(Various  sections  play  different  tunes  at 
the  same  time.  Playing  time,  2.10  minutes.) 

Full  Band  .  1.00 

BLIND  MICE  ARE  STRUTTING  Colombo 

Full  Band  with  Conductor .  1.00 

SILHOUETTE  IN  RHYTHM  ff  hoelrr 

Full  Band  with  Conductor . ,. .  1.00 

RED  RHYTHM  VALLEY  Hill 

Full  Band  with  Conductor .  2.00 

LA  FIESTA  (Rhumba — Arr.  by  Dorado)  Wheeler 

F'ull  Band  with  Conductor .  2.50 

Just  Off  The  Press 

DIRECTORS  CHOICE  MARCH  Liddivoat 

Full  Band  .  1.00 

New  Revised  Editions  For  Band 

Modern  Instrumentation 

ONWARD  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIERS— March— Sf.  Clair 

CLEVELAND  NEWS— March— Zamcmifc 

Full  Band . Each,  1.00 


New  Arrangements 

KNIGHTS  OF  CHIVALRY 

(Festival  March  (or  Graduation) 
Complete  Orchestration  . . . 


Pnnelln 


SEND  FOR  COPIES  TODAY! 


2.25 


Volkwein  Brothers,  Inc. 

Music  Publishers  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


of  the  average  would-be-compo.«er  will  rc- 
.sult  in  something  of  the  type  of  Exami)le 
(A).  However,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  composer  will  experiment  after  put¬ 
ting  down  this  first  idea  and  revising  it 
wherever  he  sees  the  possibility,  .some¬ 
thing  like  Example  (B)  or  iHjtter  may 
turn  up  as  the  finished  product.  You  may 
even  want  to  introduce  a  running  figure 
in  clarinets  and  flutes  to  give  a  flnishing 
touch  to  the  upper  parts. 

Do  not  be  satisfied  too  easily  with  your 
first  attempts  at  composition.  On  the 
other  hand,  do  not  be  too  easily  di.scour- 
aged  if  all  that  you  can  produce  the  first 
time  is  Example  (A).  All  the  great  com¬ 
posers  have  had  to  write  and  re-write 
their  work  and  often  their  sketch  books 
reveal  that  something  like  Example  (A) 
was  the  first  thing  they  wrote  d»wn.  Ex¬ 
ample  (B)  only  resulted  after  a  lot  of 
hard  laborious  effort  on  their  part. 

See  you  next  month ! 


FOUR  FAVORITE  BAND 
MARCHES! 

Solid,  Snappy,  Melodious,  Practical 

*THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  (Official) 

ON  THE  SQUARE  (The  ORIGINAL  arr, 
BY  FRANK  PANELLA) 

*OUR  FIGHTING  MEN 

AMERICAN  BROTHERHOOD 
Band  @  $1.00  each 

*Also  pub.  for  orch.  @  $1.00,  with  Bb 
Clar.,  Bb  Tpts.,  Saxes,  -|-  Simplified  1st 
Violin. 

FRANK  A.  PANELLA,  Publ. 

PITTSBURGH  5,  PA. 
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BAND 

AWARDS 


CHENILLE 
LETTERS  . . . 

FELT  LETTERS  .  .  .  PINS 
Made  to  Order 

oho 

BAND  BANNERS 
and  FLAGS 

OF  FELT,  BUNTING  OR  RAYON 
SEND  US  YOUR 
SKETCHES  FOR  QUOTATION 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO 


Hanutacturait 

3M  GUnwood  Av*.,  Dapt.  SM 
East  Oranga,  N.  J. 


Try  fhe 

New  PENZEL-MUELLER 
MOUTHPIECE 
on  any  CLARINET 
on  any  SAXOPHONE 
Guaranteed  to 

Improve  Your 
Instrument 

ovoiloblo  in  mera  thon 
6000  mutic  storaa 

Litoraturo  Fraa 

PENZEL,  MUELLER  &  Co.,  Inc. 

36-t  I  Thirty-Third  Streot 
long  laland  City  I,  N.  Y. 


New  Sensational 

SPARKLER 

Fit  All  Batons 
Scraws  in  Rubbar  Tip 
A  Spactacia  Whan 
Twirlad  in  Lightout  Araa 
All 

Supar  Sarv  Baton 
Rubbar  Equippad 
Now  at  $5.00 


Band  Dir.  and  Daaltr  Writs  Now 
Craatad  and  Sold  by 
BEN  WRIGHT  B  SON 

33  Cantor  Straat  Hamilton,  Ohio 


SCHOOL  MUSICIANS 

Wanted  vor  Cadet  Band 
New  York  Military  Academy 

Liberal  Scholarships  available  for 
Capable  High  School  Bandsmen 

Write  Capt.  W.  E.  Kinney 

N.Y.M.A.  Bandmaster 
Cornwall-on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


Let's  Hear  More  A .  in  the  SCHOOLS 

By  Anna  Lorgent 
213  Williams  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


Musical  Education 

Manufacturers  of  accordion  Instruments 
are  dolns  every  thins  possible  to  make  the 
very  best  instruments  poBsible,  and 
through  their  efforts  are  making  a  very 
valuable  contribution  toward  the  work  of 
musical  education.  Their  activities  form 
an  important  barometer  of  the  state  of 
accordion  demand  In  our  country. 

For  no  matter  how  talented  and  gifted 
a  pupil,  or  how  capable  the  teacher,  all 
are  helpless  without  a  good  instrument. 
The  beauty  of  tone  and  appearance  make 
a  direct  appeal  to  those  in  the  musical 
home,  as  well  as  the  concert  performer, 
the  student  and  the  teacher. 

If  manufacturers  whose  Industrial  life 
de|)ends  upon  musical  interest  and  music 
study  would  demand  that  more  accordion 
radio  programs  be  presented,  and  that 
more  accordion  record.s  be  made,  then  they 
will  have  created  an  educational,  sociologi¬ 
cal,  and  in.spirational  value  of  accordion 
entertainment,  which  would  benefit  young 
accordionists  throughout  the  nation. 

ACCORDIONS 

Accordions  of  today  are  far  finer  than 
our  musical  ancestors  dreamed  would  be 
possible,  by  their  .superiority,  quality  and 
tone.  Teachers  also  are  doing  everything 
possible  to  cooperate  with  publishers, 
manufacturers  and  dealers  In  their  effort 
to  convince  the  public  of  the  great  musi¬ 
cal  possibilities,  mu.sical  inspiration  and 
spiritual  relief  produced  by  the  beautiful 
tonal  effects  created  by  the  accordion. 

PRIVATE  TEACHERS 

Manufacturers  of  accordions  owe  a  great 
deal  to  private  teachers  who  have  given 
so  much  of  their  time  to  the  advancement 
<if  the  accordion.  They  started  the  ac- 
(•ordloii  en.seml)les.  choirs,  orchestras, 
hands  and  festivals,  and  due  to  its  ver¬ 
satility  and  Its  mobility,  have  presented 
these  groups  before  the  public.  Parents 
have  l>een  .stimulated  to  Interest  and 
pride  in  the  accordion  band,  and  in  some 
places  to  the  extenti  that  it  becomes  the 
community  band. 

PUBLICITY 

Accordion  of  all  makes  are  advertised 
In  magasines,  newspapers,  and  bulletins, 
the  chief  objective  of  the  firms  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  business  interests,  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  produf'e  profit,  but  noth¬ 
ing  is  heard  about  their  educational  value, 
over  the  air  waves,  or  of  promoting  an 
opportunity  program  for  the  young  ama¬ 
teur. 

ACCORDION  TONES 

Musical  sounds  called  tones  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  regular  vibrations.  Irregular  vibra¬ 
tions  produce  unmusical  sounds  or  noise. 
PiU-h  is  the  word  used  to  define  the  lo¬ 
cal  ii>n  of  tones  as  to  whether  they  are 
high  or  low.  Tones  may  be  produced  in 
many  ways,  short,  long,  soft,  loud,  rough, 
smooth,  connected  or  repeated. 

Legato  tones  are  produced  in  a  con¬ 
nected  manner.  The  finger  must  rest  upon 
the  key  until  another  key  is  pressed  down 
with  another  finger.  This  finger  action 
must  be  very  smooth,  the  tones  well  con¬ 
nected,  and  of  a  smooth,  singing  quality  of 
tone.  A  group  of  legato  notes  are  marked 
with  a  "slur”  sign. 


Staccato  tones  are  produced  by  a  short 
and  quick  movement,  or  a  spacing  between 
notes.  When  playing  these  tones  the  fingers 
do  not  rest  on  the  keys.  Remove  your 
fingers  instantly  and  allow  the  key  to  re¬ 
bound  the  instant  the  tone  is  produced. 
Single  staccato  tones  are  marked  with  a 
dot  directly  below  or  above  the  note. 

TECHNIC 

Technic  is  a  term  used  to  describe  all 
that  belongs  to  the  mechanical  side.  In  I 
playing  the  accordion  It  relates  partlcu-  ' 
iarly  to  the  training  of  the  fingers,  hands  i 
and  arms.  But  the  knuckles,  wrists,  ei-  i 
bows  and  shoulders  are  the  Joints  from  | 
which  the  movements  are  made  and  so  ‘ 
may  be  included. 

POSITION 

All  unnecessary  movement  of  the  body 
should  be  avoided,  such  as  swaying  of  the 
body,  shrugging  shoulders  or  bending  (he 
head.  The  body,  arms,  hands  and  fingers 
must  be  at  east  and  relaxed,  a  natural 
freedom  without  stiffness  or  tension. 
Whether  in  a  sitting  or  standing  position  ' 
the  straps  should  be  properly  adjusted, 
and  the  instrument  held  in  a  proper  posi¬ 
tion.  I 

SIGHT  REIADING  ' 

Sight  reading  means  the  playing  of 
music  from  the  printed  page  at  first 
sight,  without  hesitation.  To  be  able  to 
do  this  the  sense  of  touch  must  be  devel¬ 
oped,  that  is  to  locate  the  keys  while  the  i 
eyes  are  occupied  with  the  printed  page.  { 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  cultivate  thi.« 
sense  of  touch,  and  to  have  a  vivid  mental 
picture  of  the  keyboard.  The  groups  of 
black  keys  are  raised  and  so  are  easily 
found  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  by  just 
touching  the  black  keys,  we  can  at  once 
find  any  key  we  want,  without  looking 
down  at  the  keyboard. 

EAR  TRAINING 

In  the  study  of  music,  the  hearing  i.<< 
of  the  utmost  Importance.  Your  sense  of 
hearing  tells  you  that  some  tones  are  high 
and  others  are  low,  which  is  called  pitch. 

Play  any  tone  on  the  accordion,  while 
the  pupil  is  looking  away.  I.<et  him  re¬ 
produce  it  with  his  voice  and  then  find 
it  on  the  keyboard.  Start  with  one  tone 
and  work  up  to  a  chord. 

NEW  REiLElASES 

American  Youth  demands  popular  music 
and  albums  published  for  a  combination 
of  accordion,  clarinet,  trumpet,  saxophone 
and  trombone  can  be  had  from  Charles  H. 
Hansen  Music  Co.,  1658  Broadway,  New 
York  19.  N.  Y.  Six-Hits  Album:  Song 
Hits  Album;  Solo  and  Song  Hits  No.  1, 

2,  3,  4.  Popular  Accordion  Album :  Popu¬ 
lar  Solo  Hits  No.  1  through  to  No.  12. 
Bumble  Boogie  arranged  by  Galla-Rini : 
Accordion  Concert  Album  arranged  by 
Bruno  Camini ;  Hymns  Album  arranged 
by  Peter  Andrews ;  Giant  Note  Album 
Volumes  No.  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  Polk  Song  Album 
Lullaby  Album ;  Western  Classics  Album 
which  include  16  favorite  western  songs. 

Rubank  Inc.,  Chicago,  III.  Marching 
Along  In  Time  and  Tune  Accordion  Polio. 
Pour  parts  in  combination  with  full  mili¬ 
tary  band  parts.  This  book  contains  16 
excellent  marches  and  the  accordion  parts 
are  arranged  by  the  famous  Howell  & 
Aretta  team.  New  book  of  solos  is  the 
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America’s  foremoat  de¬ 
signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  INC. 

Main  OfRca  and  Plant: 

Boi  351,  Statan  Island  I,  Naw  YorV 


Better  Quality 

SCHOOL  BAND 

UNIFORMS 

‘a.  Styled  end  Tailored  to 

4t  tL  '(oat  Order 

Wool  Fabrics 
*  Cotton  Gabardines 
^  t  •  Skinner's  Satin 

”  •  Prompt  Shipments 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

STANBURY-PETERSON  CO. 

tIO  W.  8TH  ^T.,  KANSAS  CITY  6.  MISSOURI 


UNIFORMS 

f  Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  ns  what  yon  have  la 
mind.  Wc  will  design  and 
snbmit  sketches  and  da- 
aigna 

Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 

Dept,  «Z$  So.  Suta  St. 
Chicago  S,  ilUnois 


CHEVRONS 


JR.  ^ 
WERT  POINT 
LIEUTENANT 
AVI'  s  SVi' 


Wool  Fall  —  All  Colors 
Army  Style  B  Sixe 
West  Point  Stylo 
In  Reg.  or  Junior  Size 

School  Flags  and 
Banners 

School  Letters  and 
Emblems 
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F.  R.  BEEMER 
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Slllari  Solo  or  Duet  Polio. 

ifilla  Music  Inc.,  1619  Broadway,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Accordion  Band  Series  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Pietro  Deiro,  Bugle  Call  Rag, 
Dizsy  Fingers,  Plre  brill.  General  Pershing 
March,  Pavanne,  Margie,  Repasz  Band, 
Star  Dust,  There's  Something  About  a 
Soldier,  Girl  of  My  Dreams,  Sophisticated 
Liady,  Black  and  White  Rag,  Kitten  On 
the  Keys,  Jealous,  Rollin  the  Keys,  Temp¬ 
tation  Rag,  Musical  Typist,  Narcissus. 

Chart  Music  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Marvin  Accordion  Series,  Warners  Junior 
Accordion  Series,  Gypsy  Rondo,  Chlu-Ghiu 
Molinare,  Valsette  Borowski,  Gavotte  by 
Serge  ProkoAeff,  High  School  Cadets, 
Sempre  Fldelis,  Washington  Post,  The 
Thunderer,  Loyal  Legion. 

John  Karachtus  Pub.  Co.,  1574  N. 
Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  Ideal 
Beginners  Accordion  Instructor  by  Louis 
Ronchetto.  The  ideal  book  for  young 
pupils  either  private  or  class  lessons. 
The  Ideal  Solo  Book,  Minute  Waltz ; 
Scherzo ;  Standard  Overture  Album ; 
Sousa’s  F'avorite  March  Album ;  Karl 
Czerny  Op  599,  arranged  by  Krachtus. 
YOUR  ACCORDION  TEST  No.  5 

Get  your  paper  and  pencil,  write  your 
name,  address  and  age.  Now  number 
your  answers  from  1  to  10.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  have  so  many  take 
an  interest  In  Accordion  Tests.  I  have 
tried  to  answer  all  of  your  letters  per¬ 
sonally. 

1.  What  is  an  interval? 

2.  What  is  a  half  step? 

3.  How  many  half  steps  from  C  to  C 
above? 

4.  Where  are  there  half  steps  without 
using  any  black  keys? 

5.  What  is  a  whole  step? 

6.  What  is  a  second? 

7.  What  is  a  third? 

8.  How  ntany  half  steps  in  a  large 
third?  Small  third? 

QUEISTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Question;  My  son  is  13  years  of  age 
and  has  been  playing  the  accordion  al¬ 
most  three  years.  For  the  past  two  years 
he  has  been  earning  money  by  entertain¬ 
ing  at  banquets,  lodges,  etc.  He  has  been 
studying  under  a  very  good  teacher,  but  I 
want  him  to  play  over  the  radio,  with  a 
radio  band,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to 
earn  a  good  living.  Is  it  advisable  to  try 
to  And  a  teacher  that  would  get  my  son 
playing  on  the  air.  Can  you  recommend 
someone  who  has  connections  with  radio 
stations? — Jfilfon  W.,  Indiana. 

Answer:  Music  is  much  more  than  the 
playing  of  notes  for  money ;  it  must  have 
soul  and  Interpretation,  especially  for 
radio  work.  What  can  a  boy  of  13  years 
do  to  interpret  the  works  of  the  great 
masters?  He  has  barely  scratched  the 
surface  in  three  years  of  study.  Above 
everything  else  avoid  the  hot-house 
method  of  forcing  used  on  plants.  A  boy 
of  13  years  should  have  plenty  of  rest, 
plenty  of  time  to  rough  it  in  play  with 
his  school  companions.  Encourage  him  In 
his  music  studies,  but  avoid  Aattery 
whereby  he  thinks  he  Is  accepted  as  an 
accomplished  artist.  I  would  advise  let¬ 
ting  him  hear  the  best  music  and  grow 
gradually  from  grade  to  grade.  Then  his 
music  mentality  will  grow  stronger  with¬ 
out  danger  to  his  health.  However,  If  you 
are  determined  to  get  him  on  the  air,  you 
have  only  to  apply  for  an  audition  to  one 
of  the  amateur  radio  showa 

Question:  How  long  does  It  take  to  be¬ 
come  a  radio  artist  after  about  six  years 
of  piano  and  accordion  study?  How  long 
should  a  student  practice  the  accordion 
every  day? — Jitnm]/  8.  \ 

Answer:  Tou  must  have  the  ability  to 


SMART  STYLING  *  FINE 
TAILORING  *  LONG  WEAR 

Make  America’s 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 

•  Year  after  year,  America’s 
leading  school  bands  choose 
Craddock  Uniforms  because 
they  are  “tops”  in  style,  de¬ 
sign,  appearance,  fit,  and  work¬ 
manship.  All  factors  considered, 
Craddock  uniforms  cost  less  per 
year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction. 
Buy  Craddock,  the  choice  of 


145  UNIFORMS 

Beautifully  Pictured 

COLORS  ^ 


CLOTH.... 

Shadss 
12  Qualms* 

U  desired,  we  will  DESIGN 
uniform  especially  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Banner*. 

Flags,  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Special  Folder  in  Colors. 


OIRBCTORBi 

0*1  HARRY  L.  ALFORD'S  FREE  Catal**— 
“SHARPS  as*  FLATS" 

No  protrtm  eoaplst*  wllhoot  on*  or  two  at  Mr. 
Airord'a  fomoui  noroitT  nuiBbon.  Unlqao  hifwonlos, 
notol  •ound  oiteeu,  eomedr  Idea*.  Try  "STEP 
AHEAD."  Mr.  Alford'a  last  irnninBant.  jon'tl 
want  it.  "THE  WEDDING  OP  HEINtE  A 
KATHRINA."  "NERO."  "HUNOBT  FIVE”  RETS, 
•lid  "ru.  BE  8EE1N'  TOO."  a  comady  maabar 
daalfnad  to  sat  tha  band  off  ataso.  Many  othata 
Ineludad.  Band  for  FREE  npy  todayl 
HARRT  1.  AirOED  tTBPIOI.  IM  R.  INN  «,  CMsi|B 
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modulate,  improvlHc  and  memoriae.  The  cr  within  miles  of  our  farm. — Clara  M. 
length  of  time  depends  on  your  ability  Antwer:  I  presume  you  have  purchased 

and  adaptability  to  that  kind  of  work.  It  an  accordion  instructibn  book,  therefore 

would  also  be  well  for  you  to  consult  the  would  advise  one  hour  of  practice  each 

officials  of  the  Musicians  Union  in  your  day  and  divide  into  fifteen  minute  periods 

City.  Practice  as  much  as  possible,  but  of  honest  concentrated  effort.  Fifteen 

avoid  fatigue.  No  one  ever  accomplished  minutes  of  the  work  in  the  instruction 

anything  when  they  were  tired.  book.  Fifteen  minutes  on  accordion  pieces. 

Quegtion:  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  Fifteen  minutes  on  playing  major  and 

to  practice  and  how  long,  as  I  ajn  teach-  minor  scales ;  chords ;  chromatic  etudes ; 

ing  myself,  as  there  is  no  accordion  teach-  and  Hanon  by  Nunzio.  Fifteen  minutes  on 

*  memorizing  a  solo. 

Queation:  I  wish  to  conduct  my  own 
swing  band.  We  have  five  high  school 
students,  and  they  have  selected  me  as 
the  leader,  as  I  play  the  accordion.  If 
there  is  a  single  note  beginning  the  com¬ 
position,  how  do  you  beat  it? — Lawrence  K. 

Answer:  Look  over  the  design  of  the 
selection  and  then  with  a  baton,  beat  the 
counts,  beginning  on  whatever  beat  the 
piece  starts  on.  Proper  accenting  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
piece  since  the  phrasing  is  dependent 
upon  its  accents.  The  rhythmic  design  of 
any  piece  is  of  prime  intportance. 

Queation:  A  friend  gave  us  a  copy  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and  am  writ¬ 
ing  you  for  advice  regarding  our  son.  He 
is  a  junior  high  student  in  school,  just 
average  in  his  grades.  He  plays  the  saxo¬ 
phone  in  the  school  band  and  also  studies 
the  accordion.  He  seems  to  like  the  saxo¬ 
phone  the  best,  but  his  father  likes  the 
accordion  and  keeps  forcing  him  to  prac¬ 
tice  all  evening  every  night  in  the  week 
and  sometimes  practically  all  day  on  Sun¬ 
day.  My  son  is  getting  very  nervous,  and 
I  fear  for  his  health.  Can  a  child  practice 
too  much? — Mrs.  Carlotta  DeV. 

Answer:  Tes,  for  fatigue  is  not  condu¬ 
cive  to  real,  permanent  progress  and  suc¬ 
cess.  Evidently  the  reason  your  son  likes 
the  saxophone  best  is  because  he  is  not 
forced  to  play  it  for  hours  at  a  time,  and 
naturally  will  be  more  of  a  success  with 
that  instrument  if  he  likes  it  best.  I 
firmly  believe  that  every  parent  must  en¬ 
courage  their  child  to  practice,  but  play¬ 
ing  all  evening  is  not  practicing.  What 
he  is  doing  is  entertaining  his  father.  Per¬ 
haps  the  father  sees  himself  through  his 
son,  by  having  missed  .something  in  his 
youth.  I  do  hope  this  article  will  help 
you. 

A  LETTER  FROM  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  Thank  you  for  the 
article  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  about 
Dick  Cantino  of  Fresco,  California.  The 
whole  family  listened  to  the  program  last 
Sunday  night. — Frank  R. 

Dick  Cantino  can  be  heard  over  the 
ABC  network  on  Sunday  evening  at  9:30 
p.m.  on  the  Horace  Heidt  show  sponsored 
by  the  Phillip  Morris  Co.  So  far  Dick  has 
been  in  competition  eight  weeks  and 
won  out  over  many  contestants.  I  assure 
you  he  plays  the  accordion  beautifully. 
He  Is  18  years  of  age  and  a  senior  in 
Fresno  high  school.  Horace  Heidt  an¬ 
nounced  last  Sunday  evening  that  a  tutor 
travels  along  so  that  Dick  can  continue 
with  his  high  school  education. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  Please  list  a  group 
of  good  accordion  pieces. — Marilyn  E. 

Dear  Marilyn:  Here  arc  some  that  I  am 
sure  will  be  just  what  you  are  looking 
for :  Glow  Worm ;  Bohemian  Girl ; 

Martha;  II  Trovatore;  II  Traviata;  Light 
Cavalry ;  Song  of  India ;  Indian  Love 
Call :  The  Holy  City ;  Ave  Maria  by  Schu¬ 
bert  ;  Beautiful  Blue  Danube ;  Skaters 
Waltz ;  Malaquena ;  Parade  of  the  Wood¬ 
en  Soldiers ;  Czardas ;  Two  Guitars ;  Car¬ 
nival  of  Venice  arranged  by  Froslnl ; 
•Tolly  Caballero ;  Krazy  Kwilt  by  Rizzo ; 
William  Tell  Overture ;  Tango  of  Rosea ; 
Gltanerias  from  Andalucia  suite ;  Bubbles  ; 
Hora  Staccato;  Olive  Blossoms. 


THE  SjlUSAPHON^ 

•  Supports  all  sizes  and  makes  of  Sousa- 
phenes. 

•  Adjustable  to  all  size  players. 

•  Player  sits  in  normal  and  approved 
manner. 

•  Instrument  is  kept  in  its  normal  concert 
or  marching  position. 

o  Chair-Stand  serves  as  rack  when  instru¬ 
ment  is  not  in  use. 

•  A  must  item  for  the  young  beginner  or 
girl  sousaphonist. 

Writs  for  comp/ete  information 

Wenger 

Music  Equipment  Company 

OWATONNA,  MINNESOTA 


GIRL  MUSICIANS 

on  Reeds,  Brass  and  Percussion  who  want 
to  play  professionally,  in  an  All-Girls  Band 
for  the  Cleveland  Browns  Pro-Football 
team;  concerts,  fairs,  theatres,  dances,  etc. 
—write  to 

GEORGE  BIRD'S 
MUSICAL  MAJORETTES 

439  Seventh  St.  N.  E.,  Massillon,  Ohio 
for  particulars. 

Applicants  selected  upon  a  basis  of  character, 
musicianship,  appearance,  aiparianca  and  ver¬ 
satility. 


FLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

Send  for  CATALOG  No.  4  R  5 
— the  world's  largest  catalog  of 
music  for  woodwinds. 

New  Numbera  Are  Being  Censlanfty  Added 


THi  CUNOY-BEnONEY  CO..  INC 
Bostoa  IS,  Mass. 


Leave  It  to  the  Girls! 

(CoHftnued  from  page  8) 
parents  club  raised  $2,000  for  new 
uniforms.  She  now  has  a  playing  band 
of  fifty  and  a  marching  unit  of  sev¬ 
enty-five.  And,  best  of  all,  nobody 
in  Folsom  would  dream  of  saying, 
“We  want  a  man." 

Marie  Sidorsky  has  also  made  his¬ 
tory  of  a  sort  by  being  the  first  wo¬ 
man  admitted  to  full  membership  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Bandmasters  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  had  been  on  a  stag 
basis  for  thirteen  years.  Although 
there  were  at  first  grave  doubts  about 
letting  a  woman  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  PEA  has  since  found  they 
acquired  a  loyal  and  hard-working 
menvber  and  recently  named  Miss 
Sidorsky  advertising  manager  of  their 
association  newsletter. 

Perseverance  and  a  sense  of  humor 
have  helped  Miss  Sidorsky  in  achiev¬ 
ing  her  goal.  Her  career  bears  out 
that  slogan,  “Never  underestimate  the 
power  of  a  woman.”  Her  band  plays 
often  and  performs  lots  of  familiar 
music,  for  she  believes  in  making 
concerts  interesting  to  both  audience 
and  players.  She  demands  loyalty  and 
responsibility  in  her  bandsmen  and 
gives  them  a  full  measure  of  each  in 
return. 

Like  Marie  Sidorsky,  Elizabeth 
Langguth  of  Walsenburg,  Colorado, 
got  her  big  break  during  the  war 
years,  when  she  was  asked  to  take 
over  the  Clarkfield,  Minn.,  high  school 
band.  From  there  she  moved  to  St. 
James  Minn.,  and  finally  to  Walsen¬ 
burg  for  a  change  of  scenery.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  St.  Olaf  College  in  Minnesota, 
she  has  achieved  a  splendid  record 
with  her  Huerfano  County  High 
School  Band. 

And,  like  Miss  Sidorsky,  Elizabeth 
Langguth  has  found  Midwestern  su¬ 
pervisors  equally  reluctant  to  hire  a 
woman.  Their  arguments  have  been 
that  men  are  stronger,  can  stand  the 
work  of  drilling  marching  bands;  that 
men  can  maintain  better  discipline 
and  get  more  work  out  of  students. 
Once  she  got  her  big  chance.  Miss 
Langguth  went  to  work  to  refute  these 
arguments  and  she  has  done  so  with 
singular  success. 

One  point  only  she  concedes  as  an 
advantage  to  men — their  deep,  carry¬ 
ing  voices.  Outside  of  that  she  be¬ 
lieves  the  requirements  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  should  he  about  equal,  and 
that  results  speak  for  themselves. 

But  being  a  woman  band  director 
still  poses  a  few  specific  problems  that 
the  men  never  have  to  be  concerned 
(Concluded  on  page  42) 
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RECONDITIONED  CORNETS.  TRUMPETS 
ft  TROMBONES  with  cases,  in  such  makes  as 
Viking,  Marceau,  Couesnon,  Wurlitzer,  Pan 
American,  Elkhart,  etc.,  S57.50  &  $67.50.  Re¬ 
conditioned  Bh  Boehm  Metal  Clarinets,  with 
cases,  in  such  makes  as  Symphony,  Noblet, 
Peron,  Durant,  Pedler,  Pan  American,  Bettoney, 
etc.,  $57.50  &  $67.50.  Reconditioned  Elmnite  & 
Wood  Bb  Boehm  Clarinets  with  cases,  in  such 
makes  as  Conn,  Bettoney,  Guy  Humphrey,  Koh- 
lert,  Wunderlich,  Pedler,  etc.,  $87.50  &  $97.50. 
Reconditioned  Boehm  C  Flutes  with  cases,  in 
such  makes  as  Conn,  Armstrong,  V'iking,  Guy 
Humphrey,  Bettoney,  etc.,  from  $72.50  to 
$110.00.  Reconditioned  Upright  Alto  Horns  and 
Mellophones  in  such  makes-  as  Wurlitzer,  Royal, 
Marceau,  Boston,  Pan  American,  Conn,  Buescher, 
King.  York,  etc.,  from  $54.50  to  $97.50.  Re¬ 
conditioned  Eh  Alto  saxophones  with  cases  in 
such  malcM  as  Cavalier,  Elkhart,  Concertone, 
Conn,  King,  Martin.  Kingston,  Wurlitzer, 
Buescher.  etc.,  from  $85.00  to  $135.00.  New 
Pioneer  Gold  Lac<|uered  French  horn  with  case, 
$172.50.  Cabart  Boehm  Alto  Clarinet  with  case, 
$225.00.  Write  us  for  Bargain  List — Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

CALLING  ALL  BAND  DIRECTORS:  Rental 
plan  with  option  to  purchase  available  on  new 
and  reconditioned  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Write  for  our  24  page  catalog  which  we  will 
forward  upon  request.  Nappe  Music  House,  25.36 
Devn  Avenue,  Chicago  45,  Illinois. 
RECONDITIONED  hand  instruments  in  all 
famous  makes  with  new  guarantees.  The  items 
consist  of  such  instruments  as  French  Conserva¬ 
tory  Oboes  complete  with  case  at  $125,  one  at 
$175,  and  another  at  $265.  One  French  system 
Bassoon  in  case  $200.  One  La  Blanc  Bass 
Clarinet  ne.arly  new  in  case  $425.  One  King 
eight  inch  Tromlione  in  case  $50.  One  American 
Standard  Single  Horn  in  case  $165.  One  York 
Es  Sousaphone,  Silver  Plated  $275.  One  Kohlert 
Wood  Clarinet  in  the  kyr  of  A,  complete  in  case 
$150.  One  Reynolds  Flute  practically  new  in 
case  $137.50.  In  addition  we  have  four  hundr^ 
cornets,  clarinets,  trombones,  and  trumpets  in 
cases  ranging  from  $40  to  $75  each.  Let  us 
know  what  you  need.  We  have  the  instrument 
at  the  price  you  want  to  pay.  Net  cash.  ‘  Five 
days  approval.  Our  repair  department  is  hacked 
liv  fifty  years  of  exiterience.  A.  J.  Bill  Johnson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange  and  .Servicing,  46 
Division  Avenue,  South,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
WE  HAVE  hundreds  of  rehtiilt  and  new  guaran- 
teed  band  and  orchestra  instruments  re.-idy  for 
immedi.-ite  delivery.  Just  receiveil  some  hard  to 
get  items — Ludwig  Tympani,  Deagan  Vibra¬ 
phones,  Kildjin  Cymbals,  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Flutes 
and  Piccolos.  Loree  Oboe.  New  and  Rebuilt 
Ifeckel  System  Bassoons,  Bass  and  Alto  Clari¬ 
nets.  Conservatory  or  Military  system  Oboes, 
Single  and  Double  French  horns.  New  and  Re¬ 
built  English  Horns.  Conservatory  and  Military 
System.  Large  stock  of  late  model  Alto  Horns 
and  Mellophones  in  hard  cases,  Bass  Horns,  Sou- 
saphones,  etc.  From  a  single  instrument  to  a 
whole  band.  Five  day  approval  .shipments.  VVrite 
lor  latest  “Meyer’s  Preview  of  Bargains’’  (Cata¬ 
log).  Meyer’s  specialize  in  equipping  school 
bands  and  orchestras.  Let  a  specialist  quote  you 
on  your  requirements.  Meyer’s  Masical  Ex¬ 
change  Co.,  454-L  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

“BANDMASTERS  AND  MUSIC  SUPER- 
VISORS’’ — ask  for  our  “Free  List”  and  dis¬ 
counts  to  “Schools  and  Teachers”  on  “Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments”  —  “Guitars”  —  “Accor¬ 
dions” — “Harmonicas”.  S.  M.  Rudolph's,  Atchi- 
s«in,  Kansas. 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  repair  service.  Valves 
rebuilt.  Oboes  and  bassoons  our  specialty.  Plat¬ 
ing.  lacquering,  and  overhauls.  Expert  work¬ 
manship  and  fifteen  day  service.  References  and 
free  estimates  gladly  furnished.  Stephenson  Band 
Repair  Co.,  115  North  Newton,  Alliert  I,ea,  Mitt 
nesota. _ 

RECONDITIONED  Band  Instruments.  Clari¬ 
nets,  Cornets,  Trumpets;  Alto,  Tenor,  Baritone 
and  Soprano  Saxophones;  French  Horns,  Mello¬ 
phones,  Altos.  Trombones,  Baritones,  Basses,  Pic¬ 
colos.  Many  other  bargains.  Large  stock  to  se¬ 
lect  from.  Complete  price  range.  NATIONAL 
RAND  INSTRUMENT  SERVICE,  620  Chest- 
nut,  St.  Louis.  Mo. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Genuine  Heckel  Biebrich  Heckel 
System  Bassoon  with  whisper  key  and  case,  very 
fine  outfit,  $695.  Adelson’s,  446  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


DE  VOE’S  OF  PHILADELPHIA  ship  instru¬ 
ments  to  accredited  schools  on  approval.  Write  for 
list.  Conn  BB  sousaphone  $285;  Elkhart  BB  gold 
lacquered  sousaphone  $260 ;  Conn  front  bell  bari¬ 
tone  horn  $160;  Cavalier  front  bell  bari¬ 
tone  horn  $125;  Holton  trombone  $70;  Cavalier 
tromlwne  $62.50 ;  Conn  mellophone  $85 ;  Holton 
mellophone  $72.50 ;  National  single  lacquered 
french  horn  $140;  King  trumpet  $98.50;  Buescher 
cornet  $60 ;  American  Beauty  silver  clarinet 
$58.50;  Holton  cornet  $60;  Selmer  flute  $125; 
Conn  flute  $98.50;  Conn  alto  saxophone  $120; 
Elkhart  gold  lacquered  alto  saxophone  $98.50 ; 
Holton  silver  tenor  saxophone  $150;  Holton  gold 
lacquered  bass  saxophone  $175;  Conn  baritone 
saxophone  $135;  Cadet  wood  clarinet  $80;  Ludwig 
conservatory  oboe  $175; — All  instruments  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned  and  perfect  in  mechanical 
condition  and  appearance.  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oak- 
land  Street.  Philadelphia  24,  Pa. _ 

KING  SOUSAPHONE  brass  lac.  in  goorl  con¬ 
dition,  BB — $275.00,  King  trombone  silver  plated 
$60.00,  king  trumpet  like  new  $90.00,  Regular 
size  bell  lyre  chrome  frame  $65.00.  Bettony 
wood  clarinet  like  new  $75.00,  Armstrong  flute 
like  new  $90.00.  (I^onn  Piccolo  D  flat  $85.00. 
Buescher  belfront  baritone  $85.00.  E  flat  King 
bass  $80.00.  Metal  clarinets  $45.00.  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  trumpet  $55.00.  Pan  American  trombone 
$60.00,  Pedler  wood  clarinet  $80.00.  Boston 
french  horn  $95.00.  Reynolds  single  french 
horn  $170.00.  Conservatory  system  oboe  $145.00. 
King  alto  saxophone  $95.00.  York  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone  $95.00.  Conn  Bass  s.ixophone  like  new 
$95.00.  King  C  Melody  $20.00,  Set  of  white 
pearlette  drums  $150.00.  Ludwig  12x15  street 
drum  like  new  $30.00.  Slingerland  12x16  sepa¬ 
rate  tention  $24.00  each.  14x30  Bass  drum 
$25.00.  300  other  bargains,  complete  repair 

dept,  on  all  instruments.  Crestline  Music  Shop, 
Crestline,  Ohio. 


UNIFORMS 

FORTY  PURPLE  CAPES:  $40.  21  Green 

Pink  silk  capes  $20.  (56)  Uniform  c.apes.  Black, 
Orange  lining,  20  overseas  caps,  entire  lot  $75. 
100  White  uniform  military  style  coats  (34  to  46) 
Each  $2.  Sixty  White  Doublebreasted  coats 
$120.  Thirty  Clreen  mess  Jackets,  $60.  Red  Band 
caps  $2,50.  Uniform  Band  caps  made  to  order 
$2.50.  Majorette  costumes  assortetl  colors  (used) 
$8.  Shakos  Gold  Trimmed  Green.  Gold  Poms, 
Excellent  Condition  $4.  Douhlebreasted  Tuxedo 
suits  $35.  Singlebreasterl  Tuxedos  $15.  Tails 
$20.  White  Shawl  Collar  coats  $8.  Tuxedo 
Trousers  $6.  Orchestra  coats,  white,  double- 
breasted,  singlebreasted,  cleaned  pressed  $4. 
Band  Directors  coats,  caps,  trousers  assorted 
colors.  Drum  Major  suits  $8.  (50)  Small  size 

uniform  coats  each  $3.  Stamp  Brings  Lists. 

Wallace.  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago.  111. _ _ 

50  BAND  UNIFORMS,  cadet  style,  black  gab¬ 
ardines,  trimmed  in  white  and  green.  Trousers, 
jackets,  and  caps.  Good  quality.  Make  Offer. 
Valparaiso  High  School.  Valparaiso.  Indiana. 
FOR  SALE — Fifty  complete  pd  and  white  Band 
Uniforms.  West  Point  style  jackets ;  closed  mili¬ 
tary  collars,  trousers  and  shako  hat.  Good  con¬ 
dition.  Reasonable  price.  Samples  furnished 
ut>on  request.  Finest  materials.  Write  Orson 
W,  Peterson,  Band  Director,  Huntington,  Utah. 
FOR  SALE:  53  red  and  gold  band  uniforms. 
Good  condition.  Average  high  school  size.  For 
more  information  write  to  James  V.  Caruso,  West 

View  High  School.  West  View,  Pa. _ 

I  FOR  SALE:  Band  uniforms,  45  vests  and 
c.apes.  Blue  trimmed  in  gold.  64  gold  caps. 
Entire  lot  —  $100.00.  E.  F.  Bowman,  Band 
Ilirector.  Fluvanna  County  High  School,  Carys- 

hrook,  Virginia. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Reasonable,  75  dark  blue  serge 
uniforms.  Pershing  style  caps,  garrison  Iwlts, 
gold  cords.  1  Drum  Major  West  Point.  Robert 
Erdman,  Washington  High  School,  2525  N.  Sher¬ 
man  Blvd.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  45  well-worn  uniforms,  black 
with  red  trim,  with  capes  and  hats.  Contact 
Fred.  J.  Shafe.  Cooley  High  School,  15055 
llubhell  Ave..  Detroit  27.  Mich. 

BAND  UNIFORMS  For  sale  90  used  uni" 
forms  and  caps,  military  style,  black  whipcord 
material  with  red  trimmings,  in  goo<l  condition. 
Immediately  avail.able.  If  interested  contact 
Principal,  Columbia  High  School,  Maplewood, 
New  Jersey. 

REED  MAKING  ~ 

HAND  MADE  BASSOON  REEDS  $2.00,  oboe 
reeds  $1.50.  Specialists  in  oboe  and  bassoon 
repairs,  reed  tools,  woodwind  music.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  Jack  Spratt,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


REED  MAKING  (Cont.) 

OBOES  and  REEDS:  1  will  make  your  reeds 
as  perfect  as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tones,  ac¬ 
curate  pitch,  mounted  on  Loree  tubes;  $1.25 
each,  6  for  $7.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Andre  Andraud,  6409 

Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS— Handmade  by  the  first 
bassoonist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1  each. 
William  Koch,  1403  West  Virginia  Ave.,  N.E., 

Washington,  D.  C. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS  and  CANE:  The  Ferrell 
Bassoon  Reeds  nationally  known  among  school 
bassoonists  for  their  satisfactory  service,  made 
from  that  fine  quality  Genuine  French  Cane.  4 
reeds  $3.80;  $11  doz.  Gouged  cane  of  the  same 
uality  $8  per  100  pieces.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3509 

uniata  St.,  St.  Ixiuis  (18),  Mo. _ 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS — handmade,  selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
$1.25  each,  3  for  $3.25.  Individually  packed. 
Sold  direct  only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand 

Concourse.  Bronx,  New  York. _ 

OBOE  REEDS,  handmade,  your  choice  from  3 
different  imported  canes.  $1.00  each  or  85c  plus 
your  old  tubes.  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157, 
Elkhart,  Ind. _ _ 

““  WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENT!  We  will  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
trumpets,  cornets,  saxophones,  metal,  wood  and 
ebonite  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons,  flutes,  French 
horns,  baritone  horns,  alto  and  bass  clarinets, 
trombones,  bass  horns,  etc.  Write  or  send  us 
your  instrument  for  the  highest  cash  or  trade  in 
appraisal.  We  will  pay  transportation  charges. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan, 

Detroit  26,  Michigan. _ 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  cornets,  trum¬ 
pets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom¬ 
bones,  flutes,  o1k>cs,  bassoons,  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  piccolos,  alto  horns— 
(need  50  sousaphones).  Write  us  what  you  have 
or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal.  We  will  pay  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument 
Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michi- 
gan. _ 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

FOR  SALE— Music  store  in  Southern  California. 
Excellent  franchises.  Nice  (immunity  in  which 
to  live.  For  further  information  write  to  Box  38, 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. _ 

YOU  COMPOSE,  MAKE  MONEY.  I  arrange 
tor  playinc',  publishing,  band,  orchestra,  piano, 
voice.  Semi  your  coniposition  for  FREE  advice, 

prices.  Ed  Chenette,  (Jlovis.  New  Mexico. _ 

WANTED:  BAGPIPE  PLAYER.  Unusual  oji- 
portunity  for  High  School  graduate.  If  interesteil 
write :  R.  E.  Rufener,  Director  Kiltie  Band,  Alma 
College,  Alma,  Michigan. 
TRUMPET"ToMPOSITIONS  unique.  Joy. 

Pleasing  pass.ages  for  straight  and  triple  tongue ; 
slow-rapid  phrases ;  with  piano  accompaniment 
$1.00.  Trumpet  Meditation.  Modern  harmonic 
treatment;  interesting  theme;  arranged  for  3 
trumpets  or  2  trumpets-trombone,  with  piano  ac¬ 
companiment  $1.00.  Also  available  as  piano  solo 
$1.00.  Mark  Rubens,  245  West  34th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


There's  money 
for  You 

in  the  band  funds 
of  almost  every  school 

— just  waiting  for  word  that  you  are 
ready  to  relea$e  those  unused  in¬ 
struments,  uniforms,  equipment  now 
lying  idle  in  your  storage  room. 
Just  run  a  classified  ad  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  See  the 
quick  eagerness  of  those  who  need 
what  you  don't  need. 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


April.  1948 


Please  mention  THE  HCHOOE  MUSICIAX  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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•  BAND  MUSIC 

•  ORCHESTRATIONS 

Lowest  Prices  -  Hourly  Service 
SF-MD  FOP.  FREE  BULLETIN' 
GENERAL  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  CO. 
152  West  42nd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


-  Announcing  the  Twelfth  Season  ■ 

STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  RICHMOND.  KY. 

6  WEEKS— JUNE  13  TO  JULY  17 
Band  •  Orchestra  •  Ensembles  •  Instrument  Classes 

Only  $75.00 

For  Intiruction,  Board,  Room,  and  Recreation 

COMPETENT  STAFF  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 

Private  Lessons  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  Each  Extra 

For  Details  write  James  E.  Van  Peursem,  Director 


Leave  It  to  the  Girls! 

(Continued  from  page  40) 
with.  Contests,  for  example.  "Some¬ 
times,  says  Miss  Langguth,  "it  has 
been  an  advantage  to  be  the  only 
woman  director  at  a  contest.  At  other 
times  I’ve  felt  it  was  a  distinct  dis¬ 
advantage.  The  difference  rests  with 
the  attitudes  of  the  judges  in  regard 
to  women  directors!" 

"Never  Underestimate  .  .  .” 

What  about  the  future  of  women 
band  directors?  Without  exception,  all 
four  of  our  feminine  “guest  con¬ 
ductors"  believe  that  girls  can  look- 
forward  to  a  great  opportunity  in  this 
field  in  future  years,  providing  of 
course  that  they  are  prepared  to  cope 
with  a  few  setbacks  and  take  the  time 
necessary  to  obtain  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  to  build  a  career.  School 
boards  and  supervisors  are  gradually 
being  forced  to  see  the  light,  and  even 
a  few  masculine  bandmasters  have 
been  heard  to  concede  that  the  gals 
aren’t  doing  too  badly. 

With  more  and  more  girls  playing 
in  school  bands  every  year,  an  inevit¬ 
able  result  will  be  an  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  band  directresses  knocking  at 
the  gates  of  success.  And,  unlike 
their  grandmothers,  they  will  have  a 
very  real  opportunity  to  get  what  they 
want,  providing  matrimony  doesn’t 
sidetrack  them.  Perhaps  that  slogan 
mentioned  earlier  should  be  re-writtea 
to  read,  "Never  underestimate  the 
power  of  a  woman — especially  If  she 
wants  to  lead  a  band!" 


In  the  Beautiful  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky 


Transylvania 

MUSIC  CAMP 


BREVARD,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Twelfth  Season 
June  24 — August  8 

“yf  Vacation  With  A  Purpose" 

The  Transylvania  Music  Camp,  a  non-profit 
educational  institution  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Brevard  Music  Foundation,  offers  all  the 
recreational  advantages  of  healthful  mountain 
life  together  with  the  purposeful  study  of 
music  and  allied  arts.  Symphony  orchestra, 
two  concert  bands,  chorus,  operetta,  drama¬ 
tics,  art.  Weekly  radio  broadcasts  and  con¬ 
certs.  Wide  variety  of  sports,  including 
tennis,  swimming  and  boating.  Graduate 
nurse  and  trained  dietitian.  Fee  for  entire 
season,  $250.00.  Boys  and  girls,  12  through  20. 

Illustrated  booklet  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Write 

James  Christian  Pfohl,  Director 

DAVIDSON,  N.  C. 


A  beautiful  new  waits  tong. 

'EVRY  CLOUD  WOULD  WEAR  A  RAINBOW 
IF  I  HAD  YOU  DEAR  ONLY  YOU  " 
Copies  can  be  obtained  by  mailing  30c  to 
ALVA  SCHOENBERGER,  Music  Publisher 
40  Bank  Street,  Hampton,  Virginia 
No  stamps  accepted 


¥  ¥  ¥ 
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XKW  STAND  RELIEVES 
SOUSAPHONE  BACKACHES 


A  new  stand  that  takes  the  backache 
out  of  Sousaphone  playing  has  recently 
been  announced  by  the  Wegner  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.  of  Owatonna,  Minn.  It  can  he 
adjusted  to  fit  any  age  or  size  player.  All 
Sousaphones  (BBb  and  Eb),  regardless  of 
make,  will  fit  this  oombination  chair- 
stand. 

The  instrument  remains  in  its  natural 
position,  thus  making  It  possible  for  the 
Sousaphone  section  to  stand  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Anthem,  soloe,  marching  position, 
etc.,  with  no  bell  readjusting.  It  is  an 
ideal  rack  in  which  to  store  the  instru¬ 
ment  when  it  is  not  in  use.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  feature  makes  it  possible  for  the 
grade  school  or  Junior  high  boy  and  girl 
to  play  this  heavy  cumbersome  instru¬ 
ment  as  easily  as  any  other  Instrument  in 
the  band  or  orchestra. 

This  practical  item  was  designed  and 
created  by  Harry  Wenger,  who  has  for 
the  past  eighteen  years  directed  band, 
orchestra,  and  chorus  in  the  schools  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Mr.  Wenger's  work 
is  well  known  in  state  and  national  con¬ 
test  circles ;  also  as  a  contest  and  festival 
Judge  and  director. 


FOK 

VALVES  and  SLIDES 

kMade  by  on*  of  the  Urg- 
•tf  oil  companiM  .  .  . 
muiician-taitad  for  two 
yaori  .  .  .  her*  it  th*  par- 
tact  oil.  IT  IS  PURE— r*. 
finad  exactly  right  for  its 
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IT  WILL  NOT  GUM  to 
tlow  up  action.  HAS  A 
REFRESHINGLY  CLEAN 
AROMA.  No  more  of  that 
old  "karotan*  odor"  to. 
tmall  up  th*  band  stand.. 
Kaapi  your  initrumant  in> 
Mrfact  playing  condition. 
Bottlat  have  bruthtyp*  ap-. 
pllcatort.  Only  3Sc  at  your.- 
daalars.  Try  it  today. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertteements  in  tkis  magazine 
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